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Visit SWATZERLAND 


A pleasant welcome always awaits you in the favourite playground of Eurv;. 
that is also at the heart of Europe’s commerce, 

Whether you are a businessman or a holidaymaker, apply to any leadin, 
TRAVEL AGENCY, or to the Swiss National Tourist Office, 458 Stran. 
London, W.C.2., for details of travel arrangements and currency allowance. 
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Tourist Class fare available from April Ist, 
to Basle, Zurich, Geneva: also special 
reduced fare on First Class service to 
Zurich. 
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HE capture of a substantial 

share of London's cigarette 

market in the space of two 
months was one of the merchan- 
dising successes of last autumn. 
The speed and suddenness of the 
Jaunching of the Dunhill cigar- 
ette campaign was in direct_con- 
trast to the length of the prepara- 
tory work which lay behind it. 
Twelve months were-spent in its 
development, two weeks were 
sufficient to secure initial distri- 
bution and allow the advertising 
to break. 

Only tne public can ultimately 
decide what is a better cigarette; 
even the individual tastes of 
highly, experienced tobacco ex- 
perts cannot predetermine public 
acceptance. The first stage, then, 
was the setting up of an indepen 
dent panel to sample the results 
of the blender’s experiments. 
When this panel eventually 
agreed unanimously on a sample 
jt was felt that a successful blend 
had been found. 
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From the first, this name 
seemed to be a good one, but 
there was a doubt as to its 
acceptance in the provinces, and 
below Class A consumers. Field 
research soon showed, however, 
that it had already a wide public 
acceptance for quality. 
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Successful Launching of a New Cigarette 


By a Correspondent 


tion cost of sampling with full 
packets, a special sample wallet 
containing three cigafettes and a 
packet of book matches was de- 
signed. After the cigarettes had 
been smoked, the matches re- 
mained to remind the consumer 
to buy this new product. 

‘In addition, a mailing list was 
prepared to cover every walk of 
life—culture, sport, Press, poli- 
tics, stage, screen, radio, ete.— 
in the launching: area, and 
cigarettes ‘were sent to these 
people with a smaJl note from 
Alfred Dunhill saying that he 
would like them to be one of the 
first to try his new brand. - 
London and its dormitories 
were. chosen as the launching 
~~sma becatse they constitute a 

“—market with the 
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TORY REFORM FOR 
HOUSING 


HE Minister of Housing has shown beyond doubt that he can 

beat the Labour party at its own game. Last year 240,000 

houses -were completed, compared with 195,000 in 1951. The 
Opposition has for some time been hard put to it to explain 
away such a big improvement over its own record. The most usual 
explanation is that Mr Macmillan has built more houses by building 
“rabbit hutches ” ; but that argument is somewhat sabotaged by the 
claim that the credit for the “ People’s House ” and its very sensible 
economies properly belongs to Mr Macmillan’s predecessor ; 
certainly he has not in this respect done’more than act vigorously 
where Dr Dalton had pointed the way. Recently, therefore, a new 
explanation has been heard. It is said that 240,000 houses would 
have been built this year without a change of government, because 
very nearly that number of tenders had been approved by the end 
of 1951 and a sufficient supply of materials had been arranged. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that house building was speeded up 
in 1952; the average construction time fell from twelve to eleven 
months. Nor is there any denying that more houses were started— 
291,000 in 1952 compared with 216,000 in 1951. That may be a 
false spurt. Even the Minister seems to be worried about the supply 
of materials for such a large programme. “I have no doubt,” he has 
said, “that there will be trouble with bricks.” But even if the flow 
of materials is not as smooth as it was in 1952, there seems no doubt 
that roughly 300,000 houses will be completed in 1953. For all 
practical purposes, the target set up by the Conservative party 
conference in 1950 will have been hit—and mainly by building more 
council houses, not by a great turnover to private building. 

As a socialist housing minister Mr Macmillan is a great success, 
Political honour is, surely, satisfied. No doubt it would from the start 
have been more congenial for Mr Macmillan to frame a new housing 
policy for Tory reformers, and there is now no reason why he should 
restrain himself. There have, indeed, been some hints lately that 
he intends to make a new start. The need is urgent. Judged by any 
standard except the quantity of bricks and moriar, his housing policy 
has three disadvantages. First, it is pursued at heavy economic cost. 
House building has been allowed to increase when other forms of 
investment have been cut. In order to escape from inflation and to 
rescue the British balance of payments, Mr Butler has had to mortgage 
the future efficiency of British industry ; and, for an uncertain mixture 
of reasons, the defence programme was slowed down. The determina- 
tion to build 300,000 houses a year has been the chief reason why Mr 
Butler’s credit policy was first deprived of the full effect it should have 
had throughout the economy, and then undermined and all but 
reversed by the inexorable tide of local authority borrowing. It is, 
therefore, chiefly due to housing that a remarkable improvement in 
the terms of trade has left the British economy still precariously 


balanced. 
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The second flaw in Mr Macmillan’s present policy 
is that it does not let the price mechanism do its work. 
It is not, of course, the policy of the Conservatives to 
leave everything to the price mechanism—indeed, not 
enough, for blended with their latter-day benevolence 
to the poor is their traditional protectionism. But at 
least the Tories believe in letting the price mechanism 
work much more freely than the Socialists—except in 
housing. There, neither party lets it work at all. The 
demand for houses is artificially swollen’ by their 
artificial cheapness. There is certainly a widespread 
desire for better housing. And there is also among those 
who live in the worst conditions a desperate need. 
But this real human need is not to be measured by the 
length of local authorities’ housing lists. Everyone on 
those lists would certainly like to live in a brand new 
council house—of course they would. But if they knew 
the real cost of new houses—if, that is to say, they could 
be made aware through realistic rents and prices of how 
many other things they are having to give up to get the 
new houses—then the real demand for housing would 
be discovered to be much smaller than it appears to be. 
People would put up with their present houses more 
willingly if a new house were not such remarkable value 
for money. The ratio of rooms to people is now the 
highest ever recorded and if the demand for houses were 
not artificially inflated, it would be apparent that the 
country already has enough houses, and attention could 
turn back to improving their average quality. 

. 


The present Government has not only perpetuated 
this inflated demand for new houses by continuing the 
indiscriminate payment of subsidies. It has sub- 
stantially increased the housing subsidies. They cannot 
admittedly be swept away altogether, but no one has 
ever explained why prosperous working-class families 
should not pay an economic rent—except that they are 
conditioned by long years of subsidy and rent control 
to regard the present level of rents as sacred and immut- 
able, even though the proportion of income absorbed 
by rent is much lower than it was before the war. All 
sorts of people benefit from the subsidies who could 
afford to pay the true cost, and it is largely chance that 
determines whether a family lives in a dream-house or 
in a grimy tenement. If the Conservative Government 
were really true to its political faith a pleasant house 
would become the reward of hard work and high earn- 
ings, not the automatic result of having eight children 
or of getting early into the queue. 

It is easy, of course, to dismiss this line of thought 
as pure hard-hearted reaction which cares nothing for 
the suffering poor. But that is not only untrue, it is the 
reverse of the truth. So many scarce resources are 
today lavished on providing subsidised houses for those 
who could afford to pay the full cost of them, that 
actually less is being done than for many years past 
for those who really need help. Before the war, 
progress was being made with slum clearance and with 
the relief of overcrowding, the only kinds of housing 
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that qualified for subsidy under the last of the prew 
housing Acts. But that campaign has had to 20 . 
the board; and the slums have been creeping te 
People are still living in houses that were condemned 
fifteen years ago—and paying higher rates in orde; to 
subsidise still further the minority who are lucky enough 
to get a new house. Mr Macmillan himself woulg ie 
to see a return to slum clearance ; he has Pointed out 
the advantages of building on ready-made sites instead 
of sprawling over good agricultural land. But so far by 
has confined himself to exhortation. 


* 


The third fault of present housing policy is that j 
fails either to make the best use of the accommodation 
that now exists, or to look after it properly ; and for both 
kinds of failure the Rent Restriction Acts are to blame 
The Census has shown that many more small families 
now live in relatively large houses than before the war. 
The Minister has recently set up a committee to con- 
sider how local authorities could make better use of their 
houses by arranging for the exchange of tenancies, 
Indeed, if there could be a sort of genetal post of houses 
—smiall families moving into small houses, large families 
into large houses ; the higher-earning workers taking the 
new houses and the really poor moving out of the over- 
crowded slums into the adequate and sanitary but les 
attractive dwellings that the well-paid workers vacate— 
there would already be enough houses, in the country 
as a whole, for everyone. But little can be done by 
administrative arrangements to provide such a general 
post while the existing distribution of houses is fossilised 
by rent restriction and guaranteed tenancies. The 
natural attachment of a couple to the three-bedroomed 
house where they have lived for twenty years and 
brought up their family is powerfully reinforced when 
almost any move would mean a big increase in rent. 

But worse than the effect of rent restriction on the 
distribution of houses is the effect on their condition. 
The number of houses actually going out of use for lack 
of proper maintenance is still relatively small ; but 
probably as many as 200,000 houses a year at 
deteriorating into slums because their landlords get s0 
little return that they are not worth the expense of 
repair. The houses are not falling down yet, but, if rent 
control goes on as it is, they soon will be. 

The nted for some permitted rise in rents is at last 
winning wide acceptance ; to do something about rent 
restriction is no longer the formidable politica! task that 
it seemed even a year or two ago. The change does not, 
admittedly, go far. Nobody will yet contemplate allow 
ing an increase in rents as such. It is still thought right 
and proper that the man who has invested in hous 
property should get, almost alone, only a prewar retum 
in depreciated pounds, no matter how much his 
tenants’ incomes have increased. But it is just possible 
that he might be allowed to charge more to cover the 
cost of repairs, on some such plan as that put f 
by the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. The 
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difference between the gross.and net annual values 
of a house for taxation purposes is legally supposed to 
represent the allowance for repairs at the time of the 
valuation. The proposal is that landlords shouid be 
allowed to add to rents a multiple of this sum corre- 
sponding to the rise in repair costs. Thus if these 
costs have risen since 1939 by 200. per cent (which 
cannot be far from the right figure), 200 per cent of 
the existing repairs allowance could be added to the 
rent—subject presumably to the repairs being in fact 
done. : 

This would not be a large increase ; on the average 
it would probably be no more than 20 or 25 per cent. 
The question is whether it would be large enough to 
exercise any perceptible effect upon the demand for 
housing and thus release some of the money, the men 
and the materials now locked up in the building pro- 
gramme. To judge by the general fall in the value of 
money, rents might have to rise, not by 20 or 25 per 
cent, but by 1§0 to 200 per cent, to reach the economic 
level. But appearances may be deceptive. So many 
houses have been built in this country in the last 
thirty years that the real situation, if it could once be 
ascertained, may already be one of over-supply, at 
least in quantitative terms. Certainly the British 
people are already on the average better housed, in 
terms of cubic space, than many richer people. And 
these matters are largely psychological ; it may be that 
after so many years of cheap housing, and of having 


Western 


HE visit of Mr Dulles and Mr Stassen to Europe 

must be judged to have been a success. They met 
the men they will have to deal with; they learnt a 
good deal; they brought fresh air into some stuffy 
rooms ; and they were able to put glosses—no doubt 
perfectly sincere assurances—on things recently said 
both by the new President of the United States and 
his Secretary of State. That the French should be 
alarmed at things they believe to have been said to 
the Germans was only to be expected. Was Mr Dulles 
to stab Dr Adenauer in the back by saying that he saw 
no prospect of reuniting Germany ? That the Germans 
should be suspicious of French terms for ratifying the 
treaty for a European Defence Community was also 
to be expected. Was Mr Dulles to. stab Mr Mayer 
in the back by saying that the French should give up 
the Saar ? The fact is that within the Atlantic alliance 
there are divergent interests and antagonistic feelings ; 
just as within the Republican Administration there are 
conflicting interests and personalities at odds. There 
is also an enemy listening and guessing, both in the 
Far East and on the frontiers of free Europe. Mr 
Dulles could not, at any rate at this stage, say identical 
things in every capital and expect to be taken seriously. 
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money to spend on other things, the British public has 
permanently revised downwards its ideas of the pro- 
portion of its income that it wants to spend dn housing. 


It is at least well worth trying an increase of 20 to 
25 per cent in controlled rents, to see what the effect 
will be. It might well be surprisingly large. And the 
probability is that if Mr Macmillan and his colleagues 
could screw up their courage to propose an increase 
of 50 per cent, they would find they had solved the first 
half of the housing problem—that of providing enough 
houses in total quantity—and that they could go on to 
the second half—that of seeing that all these houses are 


fit to live in. An increase in rents large enough to 
produce this result would make them wildly popular ; 
a smaller one might bring them all the odium with none 


of the reward. 


This is the prospect that ought to be opening before 
Mr Macmillan’s eyes. If he chooses, he can make 
his mark in three spheres at once—the economic, the 
social and the political. Economically, he could meet 
the country’s most crying need—for capital to put into 
wealth-creating industry. Socially, he could end the 
untold human misery that now lies behind the mal- 
distribution (not the shortage, for there is no real 
shortage) of houses. Politically, by turning back to slum 
clearance and overcrowding, he could strike a real blow 
for the central principle of Tory Reform—that the 
state’s assistance should be given generously to those, 
but only to those, who really need it. 


Disunion 


What is, in its simple essence, the difference that 
is felt to be showing itself between the policy of the 
United States and that of its major allies? It is at 
bottom the difference between a resigned and a 
reformist attitude. Mr Dulles, for reasons of domestic 
politics and personal character, wants to get things done. 
He is the John the Baptist among foreign ministers ; 
whereas his colleagues in other countries want, generally 
speaking, to wait and see what turns up. Containment 
of Communism satisfies them; the idea of counter- 
attack frightens them. They all want, of course, to 
make a new start with financial and trading policy in 
American company. For this they have their plans and 
their resolutions, which will be put to the test of 
Washington’s scrutiny during the next three months. 
But they do not want, at any rate for the time being, 
to make a new start with policy and methods of dealing 
with Russia and China to which they became accus- 
tomed in the days of Mr Marshall and Mr Acheson. 

It is easy to forget nowadays the tremendous effort 
that statesmen everywhere had to make before voters 
and politicians became acclimatised to the cold war and 
understood just what Stalin means by peaceful co- 
existence. Much that was then said has taken root 
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in the form of comforting clichés, which have played 
a useful part in persuasion and argument but at the 
same time conceal important realities. Take, for 
example, the statement that the cold war is with us for 
the rest of the century. That was a deeply disturbing 
view when it was first heard; now it has become an 
argument for a patience which might easily become 
sterile. Or take the statement that the potential strength 
of the free world is far greater than anything the 
Communist states can muster; that has encouraged 
complacency rather than a determination to mobilise 
that strength to the point where negotiation with 
Moscow might be not only possible but profitable. In 
such attitudes there is, of course, not a little wisdom ; 
for it is doubtful whether most Europeans were ready 
in the last three or four years to advance beyond them. 
But they are not attitudes that can be taken up by 
American statesmen who have been attacking them— 
rightly or wrongly—for many a long day. Nor do they 
in themselves constitute a policy. 

At first sight the two views seem to be poles apart ; 
yet fundamental to them both is the wish to find some 
way back to normality out of the present state of semi- 
war, in which the Communist states—virtually on a 
war-footing—have such clear advantages over the un- 
mobilised free world. There is no disagreement about 
peace as the objective ; but there is disagreement about 
the best method of attaining it. The Americans, con- 
scious of their great strength and their distance from 
the main enemy, may be coming to believe that Stalin 
and Mao Tse-tung can be brought to their senses only 
by hurt and fear. The Europeans, conscious of their 
weakness and exposed position, are afraid of such 
calculated taking of risks as led to triumph over the 
Berlin blockade and President Tito’s defection from 
the Communist camp. They know quite well that there 
will be no real peace and confidence in Europe so long 
as the Russians can treat their satellites as an annexe 
of the Soviet Union ; but when Mr Dulles—or, for 
that matter, the better known and trusted President 
Eisenhower—talks of liberating the Czechs and Poles 
they shiver in their shoes and mutter protests. 


* 


Yet the differences are not nearly as great as they 
seem. There are two propositions on which everybody 
in the free world would agree. The first is that a cold 
war such as the present is infinitely preferable to 
a hot, global, atomic war. The second is that if 
there is a way of ending the cold war and getting 
back to normality without going through the furnace 
of a hot war, it is worth taking calculated risks to attain 
it. The policy of every western government is made 
up of both these elements—but in different proportions. 
The Americans have seemed recently to emphasise the 
second to such an extent that their allies began to fear 
that they were forgetting the first. The Europeans 
seem, in American eyes, already to have written off 
the second. But in reality the Americans do not want a 
hot war any more than the Europeans; and the 
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| Europeans do not want to lose the cold w. 


; T any mo 
than the Americans. ¥ More 


If now each side of this transatlantic argument cn: 
tinues to repeat its own favourite proposition ang ty 
abuse its ally for preferring (or appearing to prefer 
the other, then the alliance will stretch and break Rt 
Stalin will have won the cold war. The clear and 
obvious necessity both in Europe and in America jg to 
remember how much we all really believe in both sides 
of the argument. For the Americans, this means taking 
much more care not to frighten their allies by leayin 
out, in the anxiety to appear sufficiently red-blooded ¢ 
please the impatient Republican voter, the cautioys 
qualifications that the American policy-makers always 
add in private. Mr Dulles did a lot to help in tha 
direction during his flight round Europe ; and the 
evident caution with which the question of blockading 
China is being handled in Washington is also 
reassuring. 


* 


For the Europeans, the obvious and urgent necessity 
is to learn the opposite moral: to stop telling the 
Americans that they are thoughtless and irresponsible, 
but to join with them in re-examining the strategy of 
the cold war to see if there are any methods of winning 
it quickly chat promise a high likelihood of success and 
a low likelihood of precipitating hot war. Not only 
is this necessary for keeping the alliance together; it 
is by far the best way of ensuring that nothing really 
dangerous is in fact attempted. It is not enough to 
insist on being consulted ; for if the Europeans go to 
the consultations determined to veto every proposal, 
the Americans - will refuse to consult them—and 
quite rightly. But if consultation is entered upon 
in a genuine desire to co-operate in finding a way 
out of an immensely frustrating impasse—i! necessary 
by taking risks—then it will be possible to ask some 
pertinent questions about some of the schemes that 
are being talked about in America. 


If American policy wants to gain victories without 
war, it is bound to turn increasingly to propaganda, 
commercial and other weapons, the use of which does 
not come within the purview of the political and 
military machinery of the Atlantic alliance. But that 
does not mean that America’s allies have nothing 
contribute to the discussion of them, or would be 
unaffected by them. There is a risk that cloak and 
dagger activities which are not the business of Nato 


could provoke incidents which might become its 
business. Is it true, for example, as Mr Dulles has 
suggested, that Jugoslavia was, in fact, severed from the 
Cominform by anything that western policy had done 
or said? Surely not; indeed, it could be argued 
that Moscow would have been less reckless in 1's 
treatment of Marshal Tito if the Central Intell 
gence Agency had been encouraging Jugoslav resistance 
on any effective scale. It could also be asked whether 
“psychological warfare” achieved during the W# 
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against Hitles any successes that would justify the hopes 
now being staked on it by the new Administration. 
Propaganda, it is true, had some effect in Europe among 
friends—very little among enemies—because it pre- 
pared for and promised military victories which 
eventually were won. No one has proposed similar 
preparations or promises to Eastern Europe. To set 
out deliberately to subvert or suborn Communist 
governments which hate the West and all its works 
is a dangerous game which could merely result in an 
even closer Soviet grip on their affairs. It is temptin 

to try to frighten Stalin, Gottwald and the rest by a 
great display of energy and cunning; but is it quite 
certain whether it weakens or strengthens their power 
to behave like tyrants ? And what reason is there to 
felieve, as Mr Kennan pointed out recently, that civil 
disobedience presents any great problem to the modern 
police dictatorship ? These—and the related matters 
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of commercial pressure—are all. matters on which 
British and European views should be heard. But they 
will not be heard if they are put forward purely nega- 
tively, as the mere debating points of closed minds. 

On the whole, it is possible to feel a certain sense of 
relief over the course of events in the first weeks of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Clearly the arrival at the 
head of the strongest member of the alliance of new 
men, determined to make changes, confident that they 
had some new ideas and driven by an impatient public 
opinion, was bound to be an awkward moment. It 
might have driven a fatal wedge into the alliance. That 
no such calamity has happened has been largely due to 
what Mr Dulles has said in private and Mr Eden in 
public. But a great effort of restraint and understanding 
is still required of public opinion—and on this side of 
the Atlantic even more than on the other—if Stalin is 
not to win a cold-war victory this spring. 


Allies. on the Dikes 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Dae can recall in recent history nothing like the 
furious energy, sympathy and spirit of service 
called forth in Europe and outside by the floods in 
Holland. Civilians and fighting men of the western 
countries have rallied to help their stricken ally with 
an array of materials, machines and technical resources 
almost as impressive as the fury of the North Sea. The 
services of all these “ foreigners ”—if the word can be 
used of the men who worked so hard and risked their 
lives for the Dutch—have been important not only for 
their achievement in rescue and defence against the 
sea; they have also done wonders in strengthening the 
morale of thousand of Dutch volunteers working day 
and night at the dikes. 

Britain sent army engineers and a number of 
helicopters which were invaluable in rescuing people 
from inaccessible spots. The motorship Fleetwood 
brought rubber boats and other supplies. The Dutch 
Ambassador in London was offered 40 large and 
12 smaller fishing boats, fully equipped and manned. 
The Canadians in Germany sent amphibious craft and 
aircraft. Two battalions of French engineers arrived 
with their amphibious equipment. Belgium, itself 
Suffering severely from floods, managed to send 
engineers and aircraft and opened its borders to people 
and goods coming from Zeeland. The Americans, 
above all, seemed to find in the emergency a foe worthy 
of their skill and seemingly inexhaustible resources. 
Five thousand engineers, a score of aircraft and large 
cargo-planes, helicopters, 1,300 vehicles, searchlights 
and enormous quantities of materials were rushed to 
the Netherlands. 


Other offers of help in money, goods and hospitality 


have been far too numerous to be set down in full. In 
about thirty countries of the free world, ranging from 
neighbouring Belgium to South America, Burma and 
Indonesia, relief collections are being made. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have made 
large collections and have promised large quantities 
of goods. Considerable donations have come from all 
the Scandinavian countries; Sweden has collected 
already £550,000. Thirty cities in France have started 
special funds. Western Germany sent large Rhine 
barges loaded with clothing, shoes, medicines and 
drugs, and small boats came from Hamburg. A 
number of towns in the United States, Canada and 
Western Germany have offered to “adopt” stricken 
Dutch municipalities. Twenty thousand French 
families have offered homes for refugees ; in Italy the 
Olivetti factory has offered hospitality to 300 children 
for three months ; in Austria, too, homes have been 
offered to 2,000 children. 


* 


For all this the Dutch feel intense gratitude ; the aid 
available and to come strengthens their determination 
to resist the worst that the sea can do this week-end 
and to repair their losses as fast as possible. The first 
surprise and shock were deep. They had faith in their 
Waterstaat, or Ministry of Works, whose name is a 
symbol of how much protection against water means to 
a people sixty per cent of whose country is below sea 
level. Waterstaat has the reputation of being the most 
exasperatingly careful and conscientious organisation 
in Holland. When, therefore, on Saturday, January 
31st, the people of the Netherlands were warned that a 
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spring tide and strong stérms were to be expected, 
they confidently recalled that the dikes had been built 
with a safety-margin of half a yard over the level of the 
highest flood ever recorded since the beginning of the 
15th century. They cursed their climate, turned up 
their coat collars and went about their business as usual. 
But on Sunday morning they learnt that their country 
had suffered a major disaster: the waves had leapt over 
about six per cent of their cultivated land. Exact 
estimates of the damage are still impossible, but on 
Wednesday afternoon, Dr Drees, the Mimister 
President, provisionally put the total damage at 
£100 million. . 

There is severe damage in all the western provinces, 
and the floods in the inland province of North Brabant 
as well as in the inland districts of the province of 
South Holland, have caused much anxiety. But the 
hardest hit areas are the southern islands of South 
Holland and, in particular, the islands of the province 
of Zeeland which extend from Rotterdam southward to 
the Belgian frontier. Some 400,000 persons live on 
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these large but more or less isolated islands ; about 
1,400 of them lost their lives during the floods. 

The total area submerged at the height of the 
disaster was about 330,000 acres. Since then, the 
invasion of the water has been stemmed and a deter- 
mined counter-attack launched by thousands of soldiers 
and volunteers. A number of breaks in the dikes have 
been repaired ; if the weather permits, the flooding 
along the rivers near Rotterdam and Dordrecht, in the 
island of Walcheren and probably in South Beveland, 
should be drained. away in the course of the next few 
weeks. But the deepest concern is felt about the fate 
of Voorne en Putten, Schouwen en Duiveland and 
North Beveland. The greater part of these islands is 
still submerged, and remains a prey to the strong tide- 
currents sweeping over them four times a day. 

In the flooded areas large towns and industrial 
centres are few and far between; but many small 
villages and isolated farms are dotted over the vast and 
fertile plains of the “ polders.” Because of the great 
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speed with which these were flooded, the loss of liv 
stock has been very high. The official « “ 


: Stimate of the 
number of animals lost runs at, 25,000 COWS, 26,099 
pigs, 2,500 sheep, 1,500 horses and 100,900 ; 


at current market prices this is a loss o/ {sain 
Thousands of houses, farms and barns with their yaly, 


able machinery and tools are damaged ; hundreds at 
ruined. Over 65,000 people have had to 


be evacuated, 
and the rescue_craft had to make their way through 
a floating debris of furniture and drowned cattle, Ay 


winter crops are lost. Stocks of grain, potatoes, fodder 


manure and seed-corn are spoiled. Many roads haye 
been demolished and the damage to the railways, which 
has not yet been estimated, must run into many millions 
of guilders. ‘ 


* 


Most important of all, however, is the damage to the 


soil. Its extent depends on whether the land is flooded 
by fresh water or by the far more damaging salt water, 
and for how long it remains submerged. [his time al 


the islands are certainly flooded by salt water, which 
the gale drove much further inland than usual. The 
longer the water stands on the land, the greater the 
damage ; but the worst happens when the tides have 
free play over the land. Then the cultivated area with 
its subterranean drainage system is entirely spoiled, 
ditches are filled in, new creeks appear, and before long 
the tides spread a layer of sand over the once fertile 
soil, In this respect, this disaster was worse than were 
the wartime inundations when, except in Walcheren, 
only fresh water was let in and the dikes and technical 
apparatus remained intact. Now, every day that the 
land remains under water means an additional loss of 
many millions of guilders. Moreover, if the water is 
not dispersed by March or April, when the summer 
crops must be sown, the soil will remain bare for a year. 


The Dutch people have risen to the occasion like 
one man ; volunteers from all ranks have come forward 
by the thousand and guilders by the million. The 
disaster fund already represents donations of nearly 
six shillings from every person in the country. The 
work of rescuing people and cattle is now almost ended 
and reclamation is going ahead at full speed wherever 
workers can penetrate. But miles of dikes have been 
badly damaged and will cost large sums to mend; 
to repair one large break im a major structure 
can easily cost as much as 100,000. Where 
the funds needed will come from is not ye 
known, despite rumours of American aid and 
suggestions that f110 million of “ counterpatt 
funds” should be drawn on. Any plans for great 
expenditure obviously involve the danger ©! inflation 
which has been so doggedly fought lately. It is sufficient 
for the moment to know that the spirit of determination 
is universal. Holland will not yield a yard of its sol 
to the age-old foe ; and the whole country we:'s proudly 
the old device of the province of Zeeland: /ucior et 
emergo—I struggle and rise again. 
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Saturday Night at the Palais 


T has long been a commonplace that the bulk of the 

country’s expenditure on entertainment goes to the 
cinemas. But the second biggest entertainment 
industry is not so well recognised. Most people would 
imagine it to be broadcasting or commercialised sport, 
those “ passive amusements that sap the initiative of 
youth.” In fact, it is ballroom dancing. Some 200 
million attendances a year is probably a fair estimate 
for dancehalls of one kind or another, compared with 
only 80-90 million for football matches ; £25 million a 
vear is probably a conservative figure for the price of 
those attendances, while broadcasting revenue is a mere 
{15 million. As a social phenomenon, ballroom 
dancing in conspicuous enough ; as an industry, the 
fact that it is orgamised in many small units instead of 
a few large ones keeps it out of the public eye in spite 
of its size. : 

The customers are predominantly between 17 and 
25 years old. To dress up and mix with a large crowd, 
to dance with soft lights and sweet music, has an almost 
Certainly a 


well-run dance hall is nowadays as satisfactory an 
arrangement for boy*to meet girl as any social worker 
could devise. The managements have striven hard 


to establish public dance halls as intensely respectable 
institutions; they have had to outface both the 


puritanical distrust of some of the older generation and 
the newspapers’ delight in the evil reputations of a few 
wartime trouble centres. On the whole they have 
succeeded, and the dan¢ge floor has become as much 


a part of national life as the maypole ever was. 


= 
Where do four million people find premises to dance 
in each week ? It might seem a sheer impossibility if 


the advertisement pages. of local newspapers did not 
indicate the enormous variety of dancing resorts. At 
the top of the scale are the grand Palais de Dance built 
for the purpose and holding anything up to a couple 
of thousand people, and the smaller halls built under 
festaurants or cinemas, which, like the older “ assembly 
rooms,” will often take many hundreds of customers 
without straining the fire regulations. Besides these 
ballrooms proper, which are said to number about five 


hundred, there are untold town halls and municipal - 


baths whose big floors are hired out regularly through- 
out the winter for firms” dances and charity balls ; last 
but not least, there are some thousands of dancing 
schools, whose evening demonstration and practice 
Classes are in effect public dances for anything from 
30 t0 100 people at a time. So there are plenty of 
choices, and every conceivable standard of dancing in 
all of them—with the exception of a few restaurants 
Where expensive bands play to fashionable society, 


which by strict tradition shuffles round floors of pocket 
size. 

Most of the Palais, built in the thirties in large cities 
and in seaside resorts, are furnished on the grand 
scale ; vast areas of sprung cedarwood floor, periodically 
replaced at a cost of several thousand pounds ; powder 
rooms, handbag depositories, double band stands and 
subsidiary lighting plant. In some, safety razors can 
be hired ; ladies can iron their dresses before taking 
the floor. The two biggest chains consist of a dozen 
and sixteen halls apiece, but most halls seem to be 
owned as independent units, or else leased from seaside 
municipalities. 

Since the war they have been making handsome 
profits ; indeed, it is claimed that the dancing boom is 
still growing. But in a few big cities, and particularly 
in the seaside resorts where a large proportion of the 
very big halls are found, there are signs that profits 
are beginning to fall away from the high water mark 
of two or three years ago. Costs are no doubt rising 
faster than attendances, and “ popular” prices are 
almost an article of faith. Though its dividends are 
still high, the Palais earns them on a single capital asset 
—a prewar building which cost perhaps some 
£60-90,000. On the cost of a new building—presum- 
ably {£200-300,000—they would appear less rosy, 
though there are no doubt blank spots on the map 
where halls could profitably be built if licences were 
to be had. 

Dancing schools, however, continue to grow in 
numbers. It is the professional teachers of dancing, 
not the big dance hall proprietors, who are the 
organised commercial interest in the ballroom dancing 
business, and who have fostered a public taste for it 
which is peculiar to this country. There are no fewer 
than ten independent organisations of dancing 
teachers ; some are small and regional, but the biggest 
has about 2,500 fully qualified members. It was the 
organised dancing schools that in the twenties took the 
new “Jazz” dancing in hand, formalised it with 
standard techniques and terminology, and developed it, 
with increasing refinements and complexities, into the 
smooth flowing, intricate movements now known the 
world over as “English Style.” It is copied every- 
where, and hundreds of foreign teachers come here 
each year to learn the latest developments. The waltz, 
foxtrot, quickstep and tango were standardised, in the 
first place, by farsighted co-operation ; the teachers’ 
organisations submitted to the technical rulings of a 
jointly appointed Official Board. The more surprising 
feature—the development of these dances into the 
artistic complexity of the present-day—was brought 
about by the device of competition dancing, for an 
increasing number of cups, trophies and champion- 
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ships, which stimulated experiment and enthusiasm. 
These prizes, usually valueless in themselves, are 
keenly sought for the prestige they confer on the candi- 
dates’ schools. Latin American dancing and the post- 
war version of Old-Time or Victorian dancing are now 
undergoing the same proccss of standardisation and 
development, and the number of professional cham- 
pionships, major and minor, has risen to 56, besides 
several European titles. The successful hundred or so 
couples at the top of the competition tree can count 
on high earnings from exhibition dancing, examining 
and adjudicating. In the same way amateurs, whose 
status in the ballroom world is rigidly defined, compete 
in their thousands for a hierarchy of amateur cham- 
pionships, and their standard of performance is so high 
as to constitute a perpetual challenge to the profes- 


sionals to evolve something ever newer and more 
difficult to justify their status. 


* 


Competition dancing on this scale means more to 
the ballroom movement than the Walker Cup or the 
Open Championship mean to golf or tennis. Together 
with the granting of proficiency medals to beginners 
(which brings, to one of the teachers’ societies alone, 
an income of £5,000 a year in fees), they serve not only 
to advance the artistry of the few, but to publicise and 
popularise these high standards among the many. They 
are making dancing and dance halls seem respectable 
and worthy. They make an art out of a frivolous 
pastime, so that the average youngster has something 
to talk about in his hobby and a ladder of achievement 
to engage his interest—while the clumsiest shuffler or 
the most outrageous flirt can unblushingly defend their 
participation in an artistic and health-giving pursuit. 
Without the justification of an interesting and develop- 
ing technique, dance halls would soon be socially 
discredited. Wartime “ jive” and the newer American 
square dancing are cases in point. Because they do not 
lend themselves to standardisation and development, 
dancing teachers will have nothing to do with them. 
And because they take up too much space, dance hall 
proprietors find them unprofitable. Jive died for these 
reasons, and square dancing will probably go likewise, 
despite its present enormous popularity. 

Most schools remain small, not only because their 
proprietors are usually better at dancing than at 
business, but because it is difficult to get a licence from 
the makers of gramophone records to use recorded 
music for big classes. In this country there is a 
copyright in gramophone records (apart from the song- 
writers’ musical copyright) and by this means the 
Musicians’ Union and the gramophone record com- 
panies keep a strong restraining hand on the use of 
“canned music” in place of live musicians. This 
restraint is naturally resented by the whole industry, 
but—while the way it is exercised may leave something 
to be desired—to reinove it entirely would obviously be 
impossible without throwing several thousands of 
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musicians abruptly out of work. The man in 
generally supposes dance bands and dance music t0 be 
the heart and centre of ballroom dancing ; from the 
dancers’ point of view, so they are. But they tems 
curiously aloof from the business interests concen 
with dancing ; they are part of .a different industry 
Ballroom dancing is more than an industry, fore 
even than a distinctive national hobby. Why should 
this country be the only one in the world to POssess 
hundreds of big dance halls? The American boy 
“ dates ” his girl to a meal, some drinks and a floor shoy 
with a little jigging around the floor thrown in for goa 
measure. On the Continent, too, dancing is maig) 
an interlude between refreshments. But in England 
—and even more so in Scotland—the  typicg 
youngster’s night out is the dance hall or dancing school 
where precious floor space is seldom wasted on refresh. 
ments or even seats, where the customers stand thick 
around the walls in the intervals of revolving for mile 
upon active mile of feathers, telemarks and double. 
reverse-turns. A curious outcome, this, of thre 
unrelated factors: a working-class living standard cop. 
siderably below that of America ; an attitude towards 
alcoholic refreshment considerably stricter than tha 
prevailing in Europe ; and a national disposition, which 
defies all comparison, to take. pleasures seriously. 


the Street 


The Interment of Protection 


When the National Association for Protection was 
formed, there was no want of persons to warn the noble- 
men, gentlemen and intriguers who set it on foot, and 
who made great efforts to induce the farmers to join it all 
over the country, that they were about to do a great deal 
of mischief. They, however, would not listen to good 
advice—they formed their society—they stirred up agita- 
tion to the utmost extent of theig ability—they subscribed 
their own money, and they persuaded the farmers to 
subscribe—and they did all in their power to prevent the 
progress of Free Trade, and force back the nation under 
the yoke of restriction. After seven years’ excrtion they 
themselves have come to the conclusion that they have 
laboured in vain, and on Monday last the society was 
formally dissolved. They have not by their exertions 
delayed for a single day the alteration in our commercial 
laws which circumstances made necessary. In spite of 
them the corn trade has been made free and kept free—in 
spite of them the Navigation Laws have been repealed— 
and, in spite of them, every measure approximating 
Free Trade has been carried. They are obliged, therefore, 
to confess their impotence—to acknowledge that they have 
run and ridden, and written and spoken, and spent their 
money and their time, to no good purpose. . . . We were 
very sorry, but mot surprised, to see some clergymen 
present at the dissolution of the society. As long 4 
there was room for a doubt of the demoralising «s well as 
the impoverishing effects of the Corn Laws, we gave them 
the benefit of it, and were disposed to believe they sup- 
ported the law which converted labourers into pau pers and 
criminals from ignorance of its effects ; but now, when the j 
repeal of the Corn Laws has led to a great reduction of 
pauperism and of crime, we can no longer find any such 
excuse for them. 


The Economist 


February 12, 1853 
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Notes of the 


Mood Behind M. Mayer 


wy comment on the present visit to London of the 
French Prime Minister has to distinguish between 
the tactics forced on M. Mayer by his colleagues and 
opponents in the Assembly and the realities of the situation. 
His purpose is to find out what the British Government will 
do to help persuade French public opinion that the Euro- 
pean Defence Community does not threaten France’s vital 
interests. His people want certainty about this experiment 
in establishing their relations with the Germans in a new 
form. Some of them may be intellectually convinced that 
there is no alternative to rearming the Germans, but their 
emotions rebel against the thought of being left in company 
with a vigorous and ambitious partner. They do not trust 
the Americans to stay at hand in any force, nor is every 
Frenchman convinced that they should stay. It is Britain 
who is cast for the role of chaperon, because its loyalty 
was proved in the days of the Resistance and the Libera- 
tion. Behind this wooing there is a desire for an intimate 
entente which sometimes expresses itself in reproaches that 
are as unfair as they are petulant. 

Mr Eden, therefore, has to help to deal—as in the case 
of Mr Dulles—with a mood as well as a situation. This 
mood brushes aside four treaties and a declaration which 
guarantee to France British assistance against aggression, 
the presence of British divisions in Germany, and the fact 
that no major decision of the EDC could be carried out 
without the unanimous approval of the Atlantic Council. 
The mood drives M. Mayer’s opponents—even his 
political allies—to ask that British military commitments 
in Europe should be extended to the end of the century, 
and that France’s five partners in the EDC should admit 
its right to send any troops it wishes to Indo-China or North 
Africa without thereby losing its full voting rights in the 
Community. The possibility that Dr Adenauer, who has 
also to struggle against a recalcitrant mood, would feel 
obliged to ask fer changes in the conventions defining 
Germany’s future status and would find it politically 
impossible to sign away all claims to the Saar is disregarded. 


* 


M. Mayer’s tactics seem calculated both to exploit and 
appease this mood. He will have presented in London 
every major objection to the EDC that will arise as the 
Assembly examines the treaty urder the critical guidance 
of General Koenig (a Gaullist) and M. Moch (a Socialist). 
By proposing five protocols to the treaty, which the French 
Cabinet has approved, he has met most objections halfway. 
He has come to London not as the good European he is 
at heart but as the champion of French autonomy. Having 


Week 





achieved this position he can face parliament and people 
with the alternatives of a modified EDC treaty on the one 
hand and an unbearable defence burden—with no real 
control over German rearmament—on the other. How much 
he can sugar such a bitter pill depends on what he can get 
out of the British. 

One thing, of course, Mr Eden can and should do: he 
must refuse to have the responsibility for M. Mayer’s success 
or failure placed-on the British Government. If France 
wants allied troops on the Continent for fifty years, then 
the Atlantic Pact should be extended to fifty years. 
Americans would then understand more readily what is 
being asked of Britain. Another thing that can be done 
is to press the members of EDC to devise some method by 
which British forces in stated numbers would be at the 
disposal of the Community, even though their recruitment, 
equipment and training were kept under British control. 

But these are all matters for the draftsman’s mind rather 
than for the statesman’s heart. Is it quite impossible for 
Mr Churchill to plan an occasion, a declaration, which 
would make clear to the French people’ beyond any 
possibility of doubt the very extensive pledges which their 
closest ally has already given and its readiness to go even 
further—as soon as the Americans will come too? A treaty 
would be tidier, but each new treaty with France deflates the 
value of its predecessor. The important thing is to respond 
to an anxious and jealous mood which M. Mayer hopes to 
turn into one of affection and trust. Mr Churchill could 
do this in one speech. 


German Action Against Nazis 


CTING on its own initiative, the Bonn Government 
has swooped down on the Freikorps Deutschland, a 
Nazi organisation on military lines which was established 
in Hamburg in 1951. The Freikorps, whose members are 
pledged to absolute secrecy and obedience, claims allegiance 
to Admiral Dénitz as Hitler’s successor and adheres to a 
twenty-five point Nazi Party programme. Although the 
membership of the Freikorps may amount to somewhere im 
the region of 2,000, and although its trappings and organi- 
sation have a worrying military flavour, it is less important 
than the Naumann group broken up by the British authori- 
ties a few weeks ago. Nevertheless, what makes the present 
development significant is the fact that it should be the 
spontaneous action of the German Government itself. Bonn 
was inclined to take a rather sceptical view of the alarm 
caused by the discovery of the Naumann group. Its present 
action, however, and the arrest of a number of ex-Gauleiters 
shows it is alive to the dangers of resurgent and under- 
ground Nazism 
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It is to be hoped that the investigations undertaken by 
the British authorities and by the Federal Government will 
go beyond the puppet-fanatics to those who are pulling the 
strings and supplying funds. These recrudescences from 
the Nazi era will go on appearing unless something is done 
to cut their financial life-lines and the numerous links con- 
necting Nazis in Western Germany with those in the Soviet 
zone, in Egypt, in Spain, and in Latin America. 


Floods, *Flu and February 


HE floods, influenza and winter weariness have united 
40 to take most of the stuffing out of politics at West- 
minster this week. Many members from the stricken East 
Coast have been away in their constituencies ; the sick 
lists have been long and the division lists;short on both 
sides of the House. Indeed, for the moment the Whips 
se@m to have lost the tight control on members’ movements 
that has been imposed for so long. 

In such circumstances, work on the report stage of the 
Transport Bill and the committee stage of the Steel Bill 
has gone forward with little controversy, and the Minister 
has made two important amendments in the Transport Bill, 
almost unnoticed. One modifies the method of disposal of 
the lorry fleet, to meet objections raised both by the 
Chambers of Commerce and by the Opposition ; the other 
provides that any increase in London passenger fares must 
be based on increases in London costs only, and not on 
costs throughout the country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN tTHoUSANDs 


Monthiy figures 


{ 
i 


Annual averages 
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The Opposition has wisely desisted from its effort, 
drag politics into the discussion of the floods. The 1." 
Secretary dealt effectively with one of the changes nnd fa 
week ; he showed that the economies demanded |ag, Ju 
in the use of steel for coast protection affected only jus 
to prevent erosion, not the erection of walls 10 hold bac 
the sea. The question whether economies in the wor 
of the river boards had any effect on the 
remains open, but they cannot have been a 
factor of any significance. 

The comparative calm that has settled on the Laboy 
front bench, in contrast to the eager bidding for the 
Speaker’s attention last week, perhaps reflects Mr Bevan’s 
absence. Mr Churchill, in jovial mood, was able to express 
surprise on Tuesday that Mr Morrison should want to 
intervene in an argument on a point of order “ now tha 
his Right Honourable friend the Member for Ebbw Vak 
has already started for India.” 

But plenty of storm clouds are -gathering to disperse 
this relative calm at Westminster. The Labour party jg 
certain to come out strongly against the Government's 
decision to carry out Central African Federation even jf 
native opinion is against it. The Defence White Paper is 
due next week and Mr Shinwell has already revived his 
campaign to get the period of National Service reduced 
from the present two years—a measure that Mr Churchill 
this week emphatically rejected in present circumstances, 
The recent increase in unemployment has already been 
stressed at question time by Labour members and will be 
emphasised strongly as the time of the Budget draws near, 
And Mr Lyttelton seems likely to run into fresh con 
troversy about the methods being used against Mau Mau 
in Kenya. The political hibernation will not, in short, 
be prolonged. 


Sea defences 
Ct ntributory 


Farm Freedom and Rents 


ro week it was the turn of the House of Lords to dis- 
cuss the Government’s movement towards free markets 
for agriculture. Lord Wise’s motion was concerned 
specifically with the removal of controls from cereals and 
feeding stuffs, but the Government’s spokesman, Lord 
Carrington, said little that was definite about the way 
private trade is expected to work in practice. He seemed to 
imply, however, that if prices for feeding stuffs rose by 
more than the amount of the subsidy, the Government's 
inclination would be not to let in more imports but rather 
to hope that higher prices would stimulate British farmers 
to plough up more grassland and grow extra {ced them 
selves. 

In the short run, this has obvious attractions. J he danget 
is that in the long run it may help further to ‘solate the 
cost structure of British farming from that of the rest of 
the world—and so make a mockery of the freedom and 
consumers’ choice that Lord Carrington extolled. In this 
he went, indeed, rather beyond the Minister of Agriculture, 
though naturally adding that producers would be given 
“the necessary measure of stability "—“ in conditions of 
less rigid control.” How much stability they hee had 1s 
shown once again by the latest report on farm incomes, 
covering 1950-51, recently published by the Munistty of 
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Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 


THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


The ‘‘Alliance” has representa- 
tives throughout the United 


Kingdom, British Commonwealth 


and elsewhere abroad. 
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Whccle off indiuchey the weld sive sve tavnsih 


(Epeusctmic MOTORS 


No manufacturer can offer a wider choice of 
electric power unit than BTH whose Trade 
Mark is accepted by manufacturers and users 
A Cc as a symbol of advanced design and proved 
performance, with years of trouble-free service. 





Remember! A BTH power-engincer has no 
D eC incentive to recommend anything but the 

cotrect motor for the job—be it ‘standard’ o¢ 
specially built to your requirements. 


The 8TH factories ara equipped for making 
standard and special machines in, large quantities. 
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BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGEY, ENGLAND 


UNITED 4) NATIONS 


Preliminary Report 
on the World Social Situation 
‘pp. 12s. 6d. (13s. inel. postage). 
This is the first full survey of world social problems to be published 
> United Nations. The Report reviews the situation in regard 
population, health, food and nutrition, housing, education, 


tions of work and employment, and general levels of income 
i welfare, etc, 


Laws and Regulations 

on the Regime of the High Seas 

Vol. I—307 pp. 25s. (25s. 7d. incl. postage.) 

Vol. Il—-142 pp. 17s. 6d. (17s. 11d. incl. postage). 

The first publications in the new United Nations Legislative Series, 

‘wo volumes contain national laws and regulations dealing 

the regime of the high seas. Vol. I covers laws on the 
rental Shelf, Contiguous Zones and the Supervision of Vessels 
1¢ High Seas. Vol. If contains laws covering the jurisdiction 
State over acts committed in other States or on the high seas, 

oard a ship or on an airplane. 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1950 
49 pp. 47s. 6d. (48s, 9d. incl. postage). 
volume records significant constitutional, legislative and 


judicial developments in the field of human rights during 1950 in 
cventy-one countries, 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1951 


1030 pp. 90s. (91s. 7d. incl. postage). 
A complete and authoritative record of the work and achievements 


of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies during the : 


crucial year 1951. The Year book is an essential reference volume 
of permanent value for scholars, diplomats, public officials, editors, 
teachers, writers and librarians. It is fully indexed and has a 
number of useful appendices. 


Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East 1951 


430 pp. 17s. 6d, (18s. Id. incl. postage). 

A comprehensive review of Asian economic developments prepared 
by the Secretariat of the UN Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Special attention is given to trends in production, 
to international trade and payments, and to money, finance and 
prices. 


Flood Damage and Flood Control 
Activities in Asia and the Far East 
8i pp. lis. (Ils. 6d. incl. postage). 
Methods and Problems of Flood 
Control in Asia and the Far East 


45 pp. 8s. 6d. (8s. 10d. incl. postage). 

These two UN studies describing flood problems and control 
activities in Asian countries cover such subjects as the stability 
of rivers; the development of flood control methods ; problems 
of soil erosion and the economics of flood control. 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1., 
or through any bookseller. 
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“man Biuiene 





If nature is kind, a man may live in health 


{ to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
bd Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 


is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 

Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

But they make chemicals 

for medicine and industry, too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 





health and wealth. 







FISONS LIMITED: Harvest House + Felixstowe - Suffolk .... 
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Agriculture (HMSO, 6s. 6d.)._ Despite considerable 
increases in Costs and changes in other conditions, net 
income (from all farms except the market gatden, fruit and 
poultry specialists) declined in this year by only 3 per cent. 
An even more striking stability is shown, on the side of 
costs. by the inquiry of the County Landowners’ Associa- 
on into agricultural rents. The newly issued report on 
ros1 shows an. increase of 1s. 6d. (§ per cent) on the 
average gross rent per acre paid in 1950. At 33s. per acre 
the average rent is still rather less than at the peak in 1872 
_-when the real value of the pound was perhaps three to 
four times higher. Simce 1938, agricultural rents have 
risen on the average by less than a third. The burden on 


the landowner is heavy: from 1946 to 1951 his expenditure 
on maintenance increased by an average of 80 per cent 
while his income from rent rose by only 23 per cent. But 
the real loss is the community’s as well as the landowner’s. 
With the great rise—the tripling and more—of the prices 


received by the farmer and of his costs, rents no longer 
measure the natural advantages of one farm over another. 
There is a long way to go before the price mechanism 
works again in agriculture, 


Reaction to Federation 


o far as they can be ascertained, reactions overseas to the 
S latest proposals for federating the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land run true to form. In Southern Rhodesia a determined 
effort is being made to persuade the Europeans that the 
scheme is now acceptable—in other words, that their 
objections to the original proposals have been largely met. 
For instance, particular emphasis is laid on the new status 
of the African. Affairs Board.. Newspapers that support Sir 
Godfrey Huggins are at pains to state that the board is now 


no longer likely ‘to be a nuisance. Its work, says The 
Chronicle, : 
will not be that of “ interfering outsiders” . . . we are 
satisfied . . nothing will be submitted to London which 
does not represent a real injustice to Africans—and we 
none of us desire to “ put over” injustice. 
The Rhodesia Herald is less moderate. Now that the 
board is to be within the framework of the few federal 
assembly, it states, 
Its functions will be less liable toe abuse . .-. by the time 
the review [of the constitution] takes place, the continued 
existence of the Standing Committee [i.c., of the board] 


may well have been shown to be unnecessary. 


On the provision for a review “of the constitution, both 
Papers appear to assume that it gives an opportunity for 
the constitution to be altered in the interests of the 
E uropeans. There is no hint that it might be amended to 
allow Africans a greater share in government. 

African opinion in the three territories has not yet 
‘pressed itself, nor indeed has it a ready means of express- 
But the Nyasaland chiefs, who came to this 
‘Unty to protest against federation, returned to their own 
‘ountry so far from being pacified by the Secretary of State 
“av they asserted that he had treated them with scant 
“ourtesy. West African comment on the new proposals 
» hot yet available, but past comment in the Zik press has 


‘0 uniformly virulent that present reactions can be 
taken for granted, 


i liseil 


been 
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It is also interesting to observe the reactions in the Indian 
press. There are comparatively few Indians in Central 
Africa, and Indian newspaper comment cannot therefore be 
prompted by the wish to support their own nationals. But 
both The Hirdu and the Hindustan Times condemn 
federation outright. “‘ To bring the Central Africans under 
the heel of a white federal government can only be an 
invitation to disaster.” The fact must be faced that the 
British Government will be criticised throughout the non- 
white countries of the Commonwealth if the scheme is 
eventually pushed through. 


Who Shall Train the Germans? 


HE Government’s announcement that it contemplates 

helping to train the armed forces of the proposed Euro- 
pean Defence Community has drawn protests from Mr 
Shinwell and other Labour members of Parliament. The 
main effect of the proposed action would, of course, be to 
extend to German personnel facilities that are already avail- 
able, through Nato, to the other five members of the EDC. 
The sentiment behind the Labour objections to this move 
may be genuine enough, but the logic is obscure. In the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr Shinwell seemed 
to regard with equanimity the idea that whole German 
units of the EDC should be trained, with British help, any- 
where on the Continent ; but he jibbed at the thought of a 
single German attending a technical course in Britain. 

Yet the common-sense arguments for providing certain 
training facilities for individual Germans in this country 
are unanswerable. The EDC itself originated primarily as 
a device through which a fair share of Europe’s defence 
burden could be allotted to Germany without the risks 
involved in the resurrection of a completely independent 
German army. To refuse training facilities to the Germans 
is to force them into precisely the self-sufficiency that the 
EDC is meant to avert. To offer British help in the training 
of German units in France, Belgium or Germany itself, 
while refusing to admit individual Germans to specialist 
courses in this country, is mere insular hypocrisy ; it would, 
indeed, offend the French even more than the Germans. It 
must be realised that the young Germans in their early 
twenties who would come to Britain under the training 
schemes envisaged can have been only boys during the war. 
It is certainly absurd to taint them with the sins of their 
elders ; is it not equally absurd to reject the chance of im- 
buing them with a new friendship for this country based on 
personal experience ? 


The Common Market Opens 


N Tuesday the six European nations which have signed 
O a fifty-year agreement to pool their coal and steel 
resources Officially opened the common market for coal, 
iron ore and scrap. Steel will be included on April roth. 
This event brings in its train many technical changes in 
the coal-steel market across the Channel ; but, what is of 
greater importance, it marks the assumption by the High 
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Authority of the powers granted to it over prices, produc- 
tion and allocation. 

Certain barriers to trade in the three commodities will 
disappear at once, but in practice only the iron ore market 
can yet be. described as reasonably single and free. In 
fact, no one expects instantaneous and spectacular results, 
for the men at the Luxemburg headquarters aim to conduct 
a controlled and pragmatic experiment, not a dash for free- 
dom. As a beginning the High Authority, in accordance 
with the Coal-Steel Treaty, has automatically ruled out five 
major types of discrimination and restriction. These are 
“ double-pricing ” (charging the domestic consumer less 
than the foreigner), customs duties, quantitative restrictions, 
export duties, and international transport discrimination. 
Of all these measures the last is likely to have the most 
immediate and significant impact. 

It is doubtful whether the new freedom will have any 
startling effect on the European coal market for some time 
to come, since the High Authority intends to retain, at least 
until March 31st, the coal allocation scheme fixed earlier 
by the technical committees of ECE and OEEC ; it has not 
declared its intentions after that date. Moreover, the High 
Authority plans to use the powers granted it under Articles 
3 and 61 to fix maximum prices, so that a scramble for 
scarce qualities of coal will not force up prices to astronomic 
heights. After consultations with the governments and 
industries concerned, it will shortly publish price schedules 
for various categories in the seven producing districts. 


* 


The first of the collisions that may arise between the High 
Authority and the policies of its member states is likely to be 
with the Germans, who, in some respects, it seems, are 
unwilling to abide by the rules and the spirit of the 
enterprise. In the first place, the Federal Republic wants 
to sell coal more cheaply to certain domestic consumers 
(railways, fishing fleets, households) than to other members 
of the Community, thus violating the edict against “ double- 
pricing.” The Germans also propose to levy a four per 
cent national tax on exports, a practice that would 
inevitably drive the six nations far beyond the bounds of 
the treaty into an alignment of their fiscal systems. 

Still another source of friction has been the German 
decision to remove the difference between their low 
domestic and high export prices, not by selecting an average 
between the two, as was expected of them, but entirely by 
raising domestic prices (apart from the exceptions noted 
above) to the high export level. This may or may not be 
justified on economic grounds, but the High Authority is 
clearly displeased. It had hoped to keep prices as low as 
possible, and, furthermore, the German decision greatly 
complicates the task of equalising prices throughout the 
common market. Indeed, the High Authority has serious 
reservations about all three German actions. It is not 
known whether M. Monnet is prepared at this stage for 
a showdown with the Ruhr, although sooner or later it is 
bound to come. 

The iron ore market is a far more straightforward affair. 
There is no intention to fix prices ; and the removal of 
French export restrictions and transport discrimination 
should create relatively free and equal access to the iron ore 
supplies of France, the biggest producer in the Community, 


Technically, scrap will not join the common market until 
mid-March. 
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M. Monnet is well aware that the real crisis of the }; 
Authority’s work lies ahead, in the elimination of i 
economic distortions caused by government subsidies and 
producers’ agreements and in the rationalisation of inden 
The examination of these questions will take months ai 
it may then require years for the High Authority to eins 
mine and execute its own will. In this perspective the 
formal abolitions of February roth are little more than g 


ripple on the surface of the community’s economy, 


Britain Eyes Luxembu rg 


HE bombardment of press reports’ from Luxemburg 

has quickened British interest in the new Community, 
and those concerned have begun to examine the possible 
consequences for British industry of the common marke. 
The common market in coal seems to offer, at least for 
the time being, no threat to the British coal industry. The 
pool as a whole lacks an export surplus, and its members 
would undoubtedly be glad to increase their imports of 
British coal in order to reduce their dollar expenditure op 
imported American coal. Equally, there is no concem 
about the immediate effects on Britain of the common 
market in iron ore. 

The outlook for scrap iron, however, is a very different 
matter. There is an acute world-wide shortage of a raw 
material that is of prime importance to the British steel 
industry. Yet it may shortly be faced with a move by the 
six associated countries to establish a tightly knit buying 
combine, which will scour the globe for scrap and will be 
backed in its operations by the working of a compensation 
fund. The intention is that member countries which are 
forced to pay high prices for imported scrap should receive 
compensation to match the difference between import prices 
and the level ultimately fixed for common market scrap. 
At the same time there is being mooted the possibility that 
all exports of scrap from the Community to outside areas 
will be banned. While it is true that in recent months 
German exports of scrap to Britain have declined very fast, 
the British steel industry in the whole of last year drew 
more than half of its scrap from Western Germany. 
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Not Even Sorghum 


1 was apparent a year ago, when the report for 1950-51 
was published, that there was no future for the Queens- 
jand-British Food Corporation. The financial loss in that 
year on growing sorghum was £184,000, and the board 


announced that a review of the whole scheme would be 


| started immediately. The results of that review were made 


known this week in a White Paper (Cmd. 8760) ; in brief, 
the corporation is to be wound up, and any future work in 
the development of Queensland—in which sorghum may 
well play an important part—is to be organised and directed 
by the Queensland Government. 

‘The corporation was originally a subsidiary of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation, and it is clear from the board’s 
memorandum and the report of the advisory body that the 
failure has been due to the same haste and urgency that 
went into the East African groundnut scheme. The board 
states that the “violent expansion” called for by the 
Overseas Food Corporation was obviously far more costly 
than “a slow gradual development in the light of proved 
experience.” Because of the reckless speed imposed by the 
parent corporation, the Queensland corporation was obliged 
to proceed without any pretence of planning. 

No detailed soil surveys had been made and until actual 

operations began, the corporation were unsure of the total 


acreage they would have to buy in order to get 250,000 
acres which would be suitable for sorghum. .. No experi- 
ence of crop rotation was available. 


The original financial estimates. were based on an average 
yield of 30 bushels per acre ; at the worst, an estimate of 
20 bushels was assumed. Actually, in the first two years 
yields were about 11 and 18 bushels respectively, and 
production costs per ton of sorghum were from four to five 
times the estimate. In 19§1-§2 the yield is not likely to 
prove more than just over § bushels to the acre. 

Taken together, groundnuts and sorghum provide a sorry 
tale of Socialist mismanagement and reckless disregard of 
costs. The only consolation to be drawn from the end of 
the Queensland misadventure is that the total loss sustained 
by the United Kingdom taxpayer, after the assets have been 
realised, will be not more than £540,000 sterling. 


Kenya Takes the Strain 


A white settler, several more loyal Africans and a 
number of Mau Mau terrorists have recently been 
killed in the strange warfare of murder raid and anti-terrorist 
patrol which is being waged in Kenya along the borders of 
the White Highlands and Kikuyuland. “ Operation Ground- 
bait”—the fourth in the series aimed at clearing the 
Aberdares of Mau Mau gangs—has begun. The special 
areas are being evacuated of all Africans. The process of 
photographing and identifying African labour on European 
farms proceeds, though not without incident. Mr Blundell, 
the principal spokesman of the settlers, has called for 
discipline—a warning, perhaps, that settlers must steel 
themselves for a prolonged campaign. The prize, as Mr 
Blundell states it, is self government won by the com- 
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munity’s bearing during the emergency. “The community” 
is now perhaps symbolised by the new advisory emergency 
council. It is composed of three Europeans, one Hindu 
Asian, one Muslim Asian, one Arab, and one African, drawn 
from the Legislative and Executive Councils. Their function 
is to keep Government in touch with public opinion—a 
multi-racial public opinion. 

While it is impossible to forecast the term of the 
emergency, Kenya’s economy is taking the strain in a way 
which certainly suggests confidence in the outcome. Land 
values, which had tripled in the last few years, have stopped 
rising ; but they have not fallen, and white farmers show 
no disposition to sell out. It may be that little business in 
property is now being done, but apparently there is no 
reduction in the numbers of English farmers inquiring about 
settlement and joining the waiting list. If anything, men of 
greater substance are coming forward this year compared 
with last. Reports of the prosperity of postwar farming in 
Kenya are taking effect. There is no observable slackening 
in the development of secondary industries over the past 
few months. The failure of the short rains is a seasonal set- 
back—and it is this, rather than the emergency, which has 
hit the Kikuyu reserve to which the Government is now 
sending, by way of relief, foodstuffs grown by the white 
farmer. This may portend leaner times for the merchant. 
But outside the area of “ operations ””—and especially west 
of the Rift—Kenya’s agriculture is developing rapidly. 
There will be plenty of constructive achievement to show 
the members of the Royal Commission, who held their first 
meeting—in Whitehall—tlast week. 


Nato’s Eastern Limits 


HE cecent visit of Admiral Carney to Athens and of 

Admiral Lord Mountbatten to Athens and Ankara 
suggests that steps will soon be taken to draw the Greek 
and Turkish naval forces into the latter’s Mediterranean 
Command, and thus complete the Nato command structure 
in south-east Europe. Already the Greek Minister of 
Defence has signed an order setting up a Nato Aégean sub- 
command, under Vice-Admiral Lappas ; and there are un- 
confirmed reports from Istanbul that Turkish forces under 
Admiral Sadik Altincan are to become the most easterly 
responsibility of Admiral Mountbatten’s command. 

There are obvious reasons why the loose ends of the Nato 
command structure should be neatly knotted ; but it is as 
well to realise that any move that seems to stretch the long 
arm of Nato still further towards the 1,300 miles of Russia’s 
Black Sea coast must look sinister in Moscow. It is less 
than 200 miles from the Turkish to the Ukrainian coast, 
and the Russians have long been worried about their 
inability to be masters of that much coveted sea. Since 
the war, indeed, they have clearly wanted to turn it into a 
satellite sea. In 1946 they tried unsuccessfully to get revision 
of the Montreux Convention—of which Britain and France 
are signatories—so that non-Black Sea fleets would have no 
right of access to the Black Sea, and the defence of the 
Straits would be entrusted, not to Turkey alone, but to 
Turkey and Russia jointly. 

Today the Montreux Convention, which they failed to 
get rid of seven years ago, may seem to the Russians to have 
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its uses after all. For under it Turkey is still committed to 
allow non-Black Sea fleets only a strictly limited access to 
the Black Sea, while it must allow the Soviet fleet an un- 
limited right to sail through the Straits into the Abgean. 
This is an obligation which, on paper at least, is not easily 
reconcilable with Turkey’s Nato commitments; and it may 
be asked whether the Atlantic Council, which is supposed to 
exercise political authority, has kept as sharp an eye on its 
admirals as on its generals. 


Moscow Dresses Its Windows 


Nn the past fortnight the Russians have made three moves 
I intended to show their desire for more trade with the 
non-Communist world. They have suddenly announced 
their acceptance of a proposal for east-west trade talks made 
as long ago as last July by Mr Gunnar Myrdal, the secre- 
tary of Uno’s Economic Commission for Europe. They 
have seized upon the present meeting at Bandung, in Java, 
of Uno’s Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
as an opportunity of repeating previous offers to provide 
Asian countries with industrial equipment. And Mr Stalin 
himself has granted one of his very rare audiences to the 
new Argentine ambassador in Moscow, Sefior Bravo, and 
Jeft him with visions of a substantial Russo-Argentine trade. 


How sincere can these approaches be taken to be ? In 
the case of Argentina, it is difficult to see what Mr Stalin 
has to offer to General Perén. Argentina does not normaily 
import food, and if it expects to obtain machinery from 
Russia it would do well to note the proceedings at Bandung. 
At the conference there, spokesmen for India and other 
Asian countries have received the Soviet sales talk with out- 
spoken scepticism, pointing out that since 1951 Russia has 
been making these sweeping promises of capital goods, 
but has provided none. Is Perdénist Argentina now to be 
favoured at the expense of Southern Asia—and of Com- 
munist China? It will be surprising if anything at all 
substantial comes from the offers to Bandung and Buenos 
Aires. There may be something a little more solid in 
Moscow’s new readiness to. talk trade with other European 
countries ; but in the light of current admissions of food 
shortages in eastern Europe, this sudden acceptance. of 
Mr Myrdal’s invitation, which has been blandly ignored for 
over six months, looks more like a carefully timed piece of 
window dressing. 


Japan and Okinawa 


z HE American government is now reported to be making 

arrangements for the restoration of Japanese civil 
administration in the Ryukyu Islands to the south-west of 
Japan (better known in the west by the name of the prin- 
cipal island, Okinawa) and the Bonin Islands, which lie 
almost due south of Tokyo. This is more than Japan can 
claim as of right by the terms of the Peace Treaty. On 
the other hand, the inhabitants of these islands are Japanese, 
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and before the war they were administered as ap jp 
part of Japan, not as a colonial territory like Kor, » 
Formosa. The Americans have not been at 2)! happy diel 
the prospect of being saddled with the task 


—. Of permaney 
ruling over a Japanese population in former Japanese ten. 
tory; their anti-colonial tradition and lack of trained 


colonial administrators make them dislike the idea of under. 
taking such responsibilities, and, further, there is the risk 
in this particular case that an irredentist ag: 


ion in 
might become a potent adverse factor in Am. : can Sea 
relations. Restoration of civil administration in theg 
insular territories is therefore an act of prucence from ay 
American point of view ; it will not involve any reduction 
of American military bases now existing in the islands, by 
merely bring them into line with the bases held Within 


poms 


Japan itself under the terms of the Security Pact. 


There is, however, another aspect of thi: development 
which has a wider international bearing. The Ryukyu ang 
Bonin Islands are not the only part of their prewar territory 
that the Japanese can claim as national, not nvolving rule 
over an alien people. There are also the Kuriles and South 
Sakhalin, which were among the territorial gains promised tp 
Russia by President Roosevelt at Yalta. The Japanese 
Foreign Minister has now declared that, since Russia ha 
not signed the San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan does not 
recognise Russian sovereignty over these territories, and 
the new American government’s repudiation of the Yalta 
agreements can be interpreted as meaning that the United 
States does not recognise it either. Russia. on the other 
hand, has formally incorporated both the Kuriles and South 
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Sakhalin in the Soviet Union and does not admit that their 
status is now open tO question. a + 

In relation to Japanese national feeling it is a great 
advantage for American policy if the Ryukyus and Bonins 
are returned to Japan while the Kuriles and South Sakhalin 
are withheld. Buta would be unwise to encourage in Japan 
irredentist Claims which can become as embarrassing as the 
German claims to the lost territories beyond the Oder. 
The American-British promise of the Kuriles and South 
Sakhalia to Russia was much more specific and definite 
than understanding about the Oder-Neisse line, and, 
altho it may fairly be argued that the Yalta bargain, 


ticularly as it affected China, was one that should never 
a ;: en made, it has to be remembered that Stalin on 
that occasion did carry out his part of the bargain by 
enteruiz the war against Japan on the agreed date. 


Less Learning for Adults 


ven those who are keenly aware of the need to cut 
i: Government expenditure have felt uneasy about the 
economies in education ; and uneasiness was revived last 
week by the announcement that the direct grants to the 
bodies that provide adult education are to be cut by 10 per 
cent from the beginning of the next academic year. The 
two bodies mainly affected are the Workers’ Educational 
Association, which receives a grant of £67,000, and the 
Universities’ Council for Adult Education, which receives 
a grant of £267,000. With the other bodies involved, the 
total expenditure on these grants is £385,000. 

A lot of small savings admittedly make a large saving, 
but £39,000 is a small economy if it is achieved at the 
expense of valuable work. It is certainly to the good that 
some of the water should be squeezed out of adult educa- 
tion; there can be no regret that local authorities have 
had to make their recreational classes, such as ballroom 
dancing, selfsupporting, and there is room for still more 
economy. Although fees have been raised for other classes 
also, there are still without doubt a great number that are 
only thinly educational and for which the fees are very 
low. These, however, are not affected by the present cut. 
Neither the WEA nor the Universities’ Council for Adult 
Education, with their high standard of academic teaching, 
can be accused of a frivolous use of public money. Is there 
a bias against them because they are regarded as agents 


of left wing propaganda ? They do tend to be so, not of 
deliberate policy but because the people who want to teach 
the workers often have left wing views. But the need is 
surely to improve adult education, not to cut it. At the 
Worst, it is better to have the education with a left wing bias 
than not to have it at all. Its influence is to make socialists 
better informed rather than to convert conservatives into 


socialists, and it would be a pity if political-dislike has 
Weighed against a real contribution to education. 

casy, however, to take too tragic a view of the cuts. 
either the WEA nor the Universities Council can any 
de said to be mainly concerned with teaching the 
ver'y-stricken. Most of those who go to their classes 


oul surely afford to pay more for them and would be 
tha to do sO. 


4il 
They All Fall Down 


EMBER after member, in last week’s debate on historic 

houses, deplored the decay and demolition that are 
the fate of so many of them. Member after member 
deplored. the inadequacy of the measures the Government 
intends to take to help preserve them. The Gowers Com- 
mittee proposed that owners of houses considered worth 
preserving should obtain exemption from income tax and 
surtax on the sum necessary to maintain them, and that the 
houses and their contents should be exempt from death 
duty. The Treasury, however, has estimated the cost of 
these proposals at {10 million a year if all the 2,000 houses 
placed in the top category by the Gowers Committee were 
included, and the most that it will agree to spend is 
£250,000—enough, according to the Minister of Works, t: 
maintain some 50 to 100 houses. 

The estimate of £10 million seems somewhat arbitrary. 
But the main point at issue is whether the Government, 
having decided that it cannot preserve 2,000 houses, should 
give what assistance it can afford directly or indirectly. The 
present Government appears to have chosen the direct 
method of making grants. The only indirect relief that is 
to be given—and it is a welcome one—is to enable chatteis 
to be accepted in payment of death duty when they are 
connected with an historic building. At present such 
chattels may themselves be exempted from death duty, but 
the owner often has to sell them to meet the duty that is 
charged on the rest of the estate. 

The Treasury naturally prefers the direct method of 
assistance, the cost of which can be laid down in advance, 
to the indirect method proposed by the Gowers Committee. 
But the great advantage of allowing owner-occupiers to 
maintain their houses at their own expense—and re- 
imbursing them by tax relief—is that the work would 
probably be done more economically. A fixed annual grant 
for each selected house would be spent to the limit and 
perhaps unnecessarily. A more flexible system would be 
for the Minister of Works and his advisory body to select 
the first hundred houses and preserve them through tax 
relief. If after a time the consequent loss to the Exchequer 
were found to be less than £250,000 a year, more houses 
could be added to the list. This method would at least 
give the owners of houses unselected to begin with some 
encouragement to preserve them out of their own pockets 
for a while longer. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Farmers and Free Markets 


Sir—In your analysis of the effects upon 
both farmer mentality and national food 
output of the Government trend towards 
freedom of markets and normal prewar 
competition, you are wise in applying 
the maxim festina lente. You rightly 
indicate that Britain’s climates and soils, 
farms, farmers and farm processes vary 
enormously—in no country more so. The 
great danger is lest, in attempting to 
reconcile differences, ease the trans- 
ference to normal economic responsi- 
bilities and placate party political 
criticism, we promote the permanent 
mendicancy of British agriculture and 
undermine the resourcefulness, deter- 
mination, adaptability and _ persistent 
efficiency (based upon modern science 
and mechanical aids) which alone can 
secure maximum food output and the 
future stability of the nation’s most vital 
industry. 

Personally, I regard unduly low farm 
rents, Government marketing—with its 
prodigious administrative costs — and 
most ad hoc subsidies (the calf subsidy 
is possibly a temporary exception) as 
putting a premium upon inefficiency and 
lack of personal effort. This seems to be 
recognised by some, at least, of our 
agrarian socialists who, strangely enough, 
favour not merely the prompt elimination 
of incompetent and lazy practitioners but 
also largely increased rents; the incre- 
ment, however, is not to go into the 
pockets of improving landlords (whose 
powers of repossession of their land from 
tenant “duffers” are practically non- 
existent) but is to constitute a “ farm 
development charge,” to enable the 
Government to provide much needed 
capital equipment for holdings of all 
sizes and descriptions—a species of dual 
ownership between private individuals 
and the state. With fertile land of 
potentially greater productivity crying 
aloud for capital expenditure on its 
further improvement and its up-to-date 
equipment, lavish expenditure by the 
state on so-called “marginal land” is, 
to my mind, a wholly uneconomic and 
nationally wasteful proposition.—Y ours 
faithfully, 


Algeciras, Spain BLEDISLOE 


Climax in Central Africa 


Sir—Surely you have not appreciated 
all the objections to federation. It is 
quite true that on the legal and economic 
face of it the scheme is not “ clearly 
detrimental to African interests.” But 
no less true and important is that 
Africans think it is. Thoughts are facts, 
and we have here to consider the 


thoughts not only of the Africans con- 
cerned but of every dark-skinned man 
and every fellow-traveller in the world. 
This weight of opinion will do both 
Britain and Central Africa irreparable 
damage if federation is pushed through. 

It is fair to speak of a “weight of 
opinion ” even though the claim is prob- 
ably true that 90 per cent of Africans 
have no opinion, For they will think, 
and even without thinking they will act, 
as their natural leaders tell them. These, 
whether “reactionary chieftains” ofr 
“ quarter-educated intelligentsia,” unani- 
mously oppose federation. Given their 
opposition the white man has no hope 
whatsoever of converting the inarticulate 
mass. 

Besides, it is not conceivable that a 
scheme so widely favoured by white 
settlers will not in the issue be “ detri- 
mental ” to the African. Why else would 
they be supporting it? The speciousness 
of their arguments shows that other 
motives lie beneath. For instance it is 
hard to see why or how an unfederated 
Southern Rhodesia would subject itself 
to Boer rule. For one thing the Colonial 
Office could simply forbid the Anschluss. 
For another Dr Malan is an altogether 
outstanding electoral arithmetician, and 
he would surely not thus put himself in 
a permanent minority. I fear Sir Godfrey 
Huggins has pulled the wool over your 
eves.—Yours faithfully, 


Oxford Limporo 


Self-Help for Developing 
Nations 


Sir—A recent stay in Indonesia compels 
me to doubt whether the article in your 
issue of January 31st is right in thinking 
that “the presence of foreign advisers 
is neither as humiliating nor as debili- 
tating to a poor government as other 
forms of aid.” Foreign advisers cus- 
tomarily live at a level far above that of 
the officials they work with. This 
reduces the amount of social intercourse 
between advisers and advised, and rein- 
forces the inclination of officials to resent 
counsel given by foreigners and to 
pigeon-hole it with the comment that 
“the conditions applying in our country 
have not been understood.” This 
tendency is to be found among the 
educated ; how much more among the 
uneducated who make up the majority 
of any poor country. 


A scheme now in progress under 
which a number of Australian graduates 
work for the Indonesian Government at 
official scales of pay, their return pas- 
sages being paid for by the Australian 
Government, offers far better hopes of 
the “ true understanding ” for which you 
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hope. But one cannot 
self sacrifice being alw 
—Yours faithfully, 


ARY 14, }95) 


depend on such 
ays forthcoming 


London, W.8 L. H. Pati, 
The New Wheat 
Agreement 


Sir—In your issue of January rth y 
tg 7th yoy 

Offer the opinion that the Ceftainty of 
agreement price at harvest time has ea 
of some encouragement to the farme; at 
seeding time, and you think that, in spit 
of its defects, the International Wher 
aoe eat 

Agreement has been distinctly SUCCessfyl 

The fact is, however, that under the 
rules of the International Wheat Agree. 
ment there is no certainty of price to the 
exporter over and above the minimum 
price this year of $1.20, which js 
course, exceedingly low ; neither is ther 
any definite guarantee of purchases by 
any of the importers except at this log 
minimum price. Importers can Oblige 
exporters to sell at the maximum, by 
they are not obliged to buy at th 
maximum if they can secure supplic 
cheaper elsewhere. So it appears that if 
the price, as it was expected when the 
agreement was signed, had fallen some. 
where between the maximum and mini. 
mum prices, the entire agreement would 
then be almost null and void. 

If in an agreement one could have one 
definite fixed price, with no maximum 
and minimum, then, of course, growers 
would know quite well at seeding time 
what they would get. Under the agree. 
ment as it now stands, however (and 
which comes to an end on July 31, 1953), 
there is no guarantee of any sales by 
producers on export wheat except at the 
very minimum prices.—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. L. Srrance 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Rubber for Chinese Rice 


Sir—The Note in your issue of last week 
says “ By baiting its hook with relatively 
low rice prices, the Peking Government 
hopes to obtain rubber that is urgently 
needed for, among other things, the 
Korean War.” You seem to have 
neglected the fact that the Peking Gov- 
ernment not only offers low rice prices, 
but also high rubber prices relatively to 
the present market price for rubber. The 
advantage the Ceylon Government 
obtains by the rice-rubber pact is there- 
fore a twofold one. 

Secondly, you fear that if the Korean 
war ended, rubber would no longer 
seem attractive and the rice might not 
be forthcoming. As you say, the rubber 
is needed urgently, “among other 
things,” for the Korean war. When tt 
ends, there will still be the ° other 
things ” and therefore, I cannot see why 
the rice will not be forthcoming and the 
rubber unattractive —Yours faithfully, 
Belfast T. J. Keaw 

[China’s net imports of rubber were 0 
the average 20,000 tons a year from 1% 
to 1949. In 1950 and 1951 they wert 
70,000 tons a year. It seems reasonable 10 
conclude that the demand would becom 


less nt if the Korean wa! ended.— 
Epiron} 
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Voice of Jugoslavia 


TITO SPEAKS. 
By Viadimar Dedijer. 
Get \W’eidenfeld and Nicolson. 
456 | 3. eae 

N 656, twenty-four years after the 
I; th of Mahomet, Ali became Caliph, 
ind n split into two factions whose 
differ s remain unresolved to this day. 


twenty-four years after the 
death of Lenin, Tito broke with Stalin. 
Whether or not the breach lasts for 1,300 
vears. there can be no doubt of its 
‘mportance today. Nor can it be an 
accident that this portrait of President 
Tito appears just six weeks before his 
frst visit to London, It will certainly 

nterest in a somewhat Tudor 

ty, not least by its very detailed 
ent of the breach with Stalin and 
npses into the Byzantine life of 
the Kremlin. 

Readers will be grateful, moreover, 
that Tito has entrusted the writing of his 
memoirs to an author who has personal 
knowledge of and contacts with the West. 
Mr Dedijer writes with the enthusiasm 
and authority of an adherent to the cause, 
but he is also a good journalist ; his style 

urdened than one would expect 
rritating clichés in which Com- 
ist literature abounds—always bear- 

n mind that to Mr Dedijer, as to 

lugoslav Communists, Titoism is 
} t form of Communism. There 
ire some unexpected humorous 

In 1947 Tito had an operation, 

performed by a Soviet doctor whom 

Stalin had sent to Jugoslavia. On this 
, the doctor it was that died. 

Mr Dedijer brings out the fact that 


Tito has several claims to be regarded as 
, great figure: his remarkable progress in 
pacilying and uniting the component 
peoples of Jugoslavia; his skilful 


sation and courageous leadership 
of the partisan movement which con- 
tributed so much to the liberation of his 
and his introduction of an 
new ecenomic policy. The 
ualities that made these achievements 
possible have also made him persist in 
more controversial and objectionable 
policies such as his hostility to the 
Vatican and his refusal to compromise 
with the Italians over Trieste. 
_ Itis a pity that Mr Dedijer, who gives 
interesting descriptions of Tito’s early 
life, deals only superficially—apart from 
the breach with Stalin—with the main 
developments of a remarkable career. 
The treatment of the partisan movement 
's not satisfactory ; it does not record 
tne early phases of the struggle when the 
main object of the Communists was not 
‘o much to fight the Germans as to 





eliminate rival movements, a process that 
was only delayed by the reluctance of 
Moscow to give the partisans its un- 
divided blessing and by the Allies’ 
preference for attaching officers ‘to 
Mihailovic instead of Tito. It is, 
perhaps, too much to ask that a book by 
a Communist—even a Titcist—should be 
frank and detailed on this embarrassing 
period of history. 

What does, however, emerge plainly 
from these memoirs is that ardent 
patriotism and nationalism have been the 
keys to Tito’s success. He has been a 
proud people’s leader, and Mr Dedijer’s 
narrative shows that the Kremlin has no 
formula for dealing with such men; it 
accepts into the fold only subjects, not 
allies. 


Trade, Stability and 
Progress 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

By Jacob Viner. 

Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 


121 pages. 


HE reprinted lecture or lecture 

series has, in economics as in other 
subjects demanding close intellectual 
application, considerable advantages for 
the general reader over both the book 
written de novo and the collection of 
articlés and essays. The spoken word 
demands, in argument, recapitulations 
and reminders which are invaluable to 
the comparatively inexpert. It is unlikely 
either to incorporate indigestible quan- 
tities of mathematics or to constitute a 
mere translation of mathematics imto 
literary form. And—a minor point, 
perhaps, but one of some’ psychological 
importance — the particular circum- 
stances and traditions of academic inter- 
course call for a certain formal courtesy 
towards the audience from which the 
reader benefits in his turn. 

Professor Viner’s “International 
Trade and Economic Development” is 
very much a case in point. Consisting 
of six lectures delivered at the National 
University of Brazil in the summer of 
19§0, it is an assessment of the relevance 
of classical trade theory to contemporary 
problems, coupled with a defence of that 
theory as an explanation of long-term 
tendencies requiring to be supple- 
mented, but not superseded, by the 
essentially short-term Keynesian 
analysis. The mechanism of international 
equilibrium ; the nature and distribution 
of gains from foreign trade ; the relation 
between monetary and fiscal policy on 
the one hand and commercial policy on 
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the other—this topic embracing, of 
course, the theme of dollar scarcity ; the 
impact of national economic planning on 
international trade; and, finally, the 
economics of development, particularly 
the development of backward areas ; 
these are Professor Viner’s themes, com- 
bining theoretical and methodological 
interest with topicality. (Topical or no, 
these pre-Korea pronouncements stand 
up remarkably well to the hindsight of 
1953.) 

Mr Viner is unlikely to convince 
those anti-classicists who hold that the 
economic damage done by changes in 
national money-income levels—changes 
forming an essential part of the classical 
mechanism—is in modern conditions so 
great as to disqualify that mechanism as 
a means of keeping international trade 
in balance. He is scrupulous in pointing 
out the inadequacy of the original 
Classic theory as an explanation of 
“ short-run phases of economic process ” 
or a guide to short-run policy, and in 
Stressing the need for “major emphasis 
on short-run analysis during a period of 
major crisis” and for appropriate 
remedial measures. Even a sympathetic 
reader may, however, feel that the 
problem of marrying, in the words of 
Keynes, “the use of the necessary ¢x- 
pedients to the wholesome long-run 
doctrine,” needs to be faced more 
directly than Mr Viner faces it in these 
lectures. 

The book is full of illuminatingly 
relevant matter; it .is a powerful 
stimulus to relevant thought ; but there 


“EXCELLENT” 
‘“ ADMIRABLE” 
“INVALUABLE” 


The Economist rarely indulges in 

superlatives, but all these words were 

used, on the 25th of October, 1952, to 
describe 
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is a void where a tightly knit theoretical 
structure should stand. Perhaps, after 
all, the lecture series is, as a vehicle, not 
quite up to the necessary weight of fun- 
damental analysis, and what an insuffi- 
ciently grateful reviewer is really asking 
is that Mr Viner should write another 
book. 


Death of a Newspaper 


DEFENCE OF FREEDOM. 

By the Editors of La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires. 

Boardman. 315 pages. 15s. 


OR eighty years La Prensa, Argen- 
tina’s greatest daily mewspaper, sus- 
tained the ideals of human freedom and 
progress in a manner that gained for it 
an international reputation never 
achieved by any other Latin American 
journal, It was the creation of a true 
editorial dynasty. Throughout its life, 
it had only three editor-publishers, Jose 
Clemente Paz, his son and his grandson, 
and each contributed much to the news- 
paper’s tradition and stature. Although 
conservative in its mannerisms and, by 
Latin American standards, notably 
restrained in its tone, La Prensa was 
campaigning vigorously for social justice 
long before General Perén appropriated 
that phrase for his sole use. Indeed, the 
fact that La Prensa operated its own 
generous welfare services and thereby 
won the affection of great numbers of 
Argentinians was not the least of the 
facts that made its existence intolerable 
to the Perénist regime. But it was its 
uncompromising defence of freedom of 
expression that sealed its doom. 

From 1944 onwards, La Prensa became 
the target for steadily increasing Perénist 
pressure, This took a dozen different 
forms. ‘The newspaper was suspended 
on the flimsiest pretexts ; its paper sup- 
plies were seized; its size, and the 
amount of advertising it printed, were 
atbitrarily reduced; its editor was 
arrested without any reason given ; and 
armed mobs repeatedly attacked its 
premises and tried to burn it down. The 
staff worked under the shadow of count- 
less threats of violence—heavy steel doors 
had to be installed to give them some 
degree of protection—but in its editorial 
columns La Prensa continued to maintain 
its standards of objectivity, restraint and 
dignity. For several years, while lesser 
newspapers were bought up, suppressed, 
or press-ganged into support of General 
Perén’s regime, La Prensa held out. 
Then, early in 1951, the Government 
decided to make an end. The state- 
controlled union of newsvendors 
announced a boycott of the paper; and 
armed gangs surrounded the building, 
preventing the staff from entering, and 
shot down those who persisted. There 
followed the formal expropriation of the 
newspaper, and—bitterest irony of all— 
the appearance of a new daily, under the 
same honoured name, which echoed the 
slogans of the other Perénist organs. 

This book not only records these tragic 
events but also reproduces over twenty 
leading articles from La Prensa on the 


theme of the free press, The lesson it 
presents is a universal Our age has 
seen the extinction of many great inde- 
pendent newspapers, in Berlin and 
Prague as well as in Buenos Aires ; and 
although the fate of the free press in 
Argentina may seem to us less significant 
than its suppression in eastern Europe, 
the story of La Prensa yet represents not 
only a grim. warning but also, thanks to 
the courage and devotion shown by every 
section of the newspaper’s staff, an inspir- 
ing example for journalists in every 
country. 


Seminar on Federalism 


FEDERALISM. AN AUSTRALIAN 
JUBILEE STUDY. 

Edited by Geoffrey Sawer. 

Published for the Australian National 
University by F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne. 
284 pages. 39s, 6d. 


HE Nationa] University, growing to 

maturity among the sheep folds, the 
gum trees and the blue-tinted mountains 
of the Australian capital territory, 1s no 
pale reflection of research institutions— 
not even of All Souls—in the old world 
but, to quote its Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
Douglas Copland, an Australian adven- 
ture in academic enterprise. In the 
organisation and methods of research the 
National University will naturally draw 
heavily on the experience of older 
countries, and especially on Britain. But 
its contribution to Australian academic 
life will depend upon the extent to which 
it adapts the lessons of experience in 
other countries to the Australian environ- 
ment, and on its capacity to attract and 
to retain men and women of exceptional 
intellectual. calibre in its service, 
Already the university has shown that 
it is not afraid to experiment ; and it has 
given the stimulus to academic thinking 
that comes from personal contact alone 
by bringing together in Canberra repre- 
sentatives of the State Universities and 
distinguished scholars from overseas to 
examine topics of fundamental impor- 
tance in medicine and in the physical 
and social sciences. 

This book on federalism is the record 
of the papers read and ensuing discus- 
sions at one such seminar held in the 
spring of 1951 to mark the Jubilee of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. There were 
present representatives from all the State 
universities and, from overseas, notably 
Professor Montrose from Belfast—whose 
paper on devolution in Northern Ireland 
would not seem to have received the 
attention it deserved—Professor W. A. 
Mackintosh from Kingston, Ontario, and 
Professor Wheare, as well as civil servants 
who, in a year of election and referen- 
dum, evidently felt that silence was 
golden. The papers generally were of 
high quality, and no student of the prob- 
lems of contemporary government should 
miss Professor Wheare’s analysis of the 
reasons justifying the creation and con- 
tinuance of a federal system of govern- 
ment, or Professor Partridge’s cool and 
critical appraisal of the political forces 
traditionally supposed to determine the 
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working of federal oo, 
Australia. The Bitoesions Pec Z 
uneven were worth reprinting. ‘e 
gether this is a worthwhile contrib a 
to the study of an important and os 
subject. Pical 


The Young Republic 


THE ERA OF GOOD FEELINGs 
By George Dangerfield. : 
Methuen. 530 pages. 30s. 


HE period of American history th 

includes the war of 1812 and -. 
proclamation of the Monroe Docitin 
is one which should be of Particulas 
interest to British readers. Yer jt 
hard to think of any good, modern, 
layman’s history of this period, Herbert 
Agar’s convenient precis of Henry 
Adams’s great “ History of the United 
States, 1801-1817” encroaches op its 
earlier fringe ; Arthur Schlesinger Jr’s 
“Age of Jackson” borders on its late 

g N its later 
Mr. Dangerfield’s book, which ups 
from 1811 to 1829, most happily fills jn 
the gap. , 

It is a layman’s history in two senses 
It does not pretend to be based on any 
fresh research among the original 
sources, and it is frankly designed to be 
readable. It is not, however, in any 
sense a lazy reader’s book and its scholar. 
ship is none the less sound for being 
unobtrusive. (Too unobtrusive indeed 
for any reader who, believing that foot- 
notes are meant to be read, has to 
grope through the badly signposted 
appendix ‘to which they are relegated 
Intended presumably mainly for a 
American public, the book is, however. 
particularly suitable for British readers, 
It recognises that the story of these years, 
when the young Republic was moving 
from independence to a new and less 
aggressive relationship with Britain, is 
one that can be properly understood 
only when it is viewed from both sides 
of the Atlantic. This the author, as an 
Englishman long resident in the United 
States, is happily circumstanced to do. 


To these merits in Mr Dangerfield’s 
treatment must be added the grace of 
a lively and witty style. His early 
narrative is occasionally weighed down 
by a sort of sententiousness which 
perhaps reflects an over-long appren- 
ticeship at the shrine of Henry Adams; 
but as the story proceeds it gains a less 
self-conscious momentum. Of its ele- 
gancies two instances may suffice: ol 
the Missouri Compromise, “ What the 
American people required in the 18205 
was not someone who could reconcile 
their differences, but someone who could 
transcend them”; of Bolivar, “The 
Liberator’s genius was more suited 0 
the idea of liberation than to the concept 
of liberty.” In addition Mr Dangerfield 
can draw a character likeness convic- 
ingly and paint a set piece with colour 
and dramatic feeling. 

Finally, he can keep his narrative 
flowing even over the shoals of diplo- 
matic negotiations and past the rocks of 
commercial statistics. The result is an 
enjoyable, as well as an informative, 
history. 
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SCOTLAND 1S A SCENIC CHESSBOARD... 


to see it at its best you need a car. Train and coach facilities will not take you 

in such comfort to the hills and glens, castles and rivers for which Scotland is famed. 
From S.M.T. you can rent one of the very latest type 5/6 seater Vauxhall cars for as 
long as you need it, with gas, oil and insurance provided. 


Ii eiia ty SMT S.M.T. SALES & SERVICE CO. LTD. 
writing or cabling for an illustrated booklet E.C:1 y . 89/91 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH 


containing order form and complete details. 
Telephone: FOU 2488 


and at ABERDEEN, CARLISLE, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, GLASGOW, INVERNESS, KIRKCALDY, MUSSELBURGH, PERTH 


~~ GLENEAGLES 


HOTEL 


e- 8.F 46 26 FA: 6 








for luxury leisure 


Open from Easter 
to the end of 
October 






SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
SHERRY 








Enquiries for accommodation will receive the 
personal attention of the Resident Manager 








Delightful for Holiday Golf 


TURNBERRY | 


HOTEL 


AV ® Se Fe € 


No. 2 PALE DRY 
No. 3 MEDIUM DRY 









The famous resort and 
renowned Ailsa Golf Course “© WN 
on Scotland’s Sunny West Coast / No. 5 DESSERT BRO 


No. 6 SUPERB CREAM 


+ 
Enquiries for accommodation will receive the / 
personal attention of the Resident Manager 





BEAUFOYS WINES LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 
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The successful continuity of the 
‘Royal Exchange’ over a period 
of two and a quarter centuries 
has resulted purely from _ the 


satisfaction of its Policyholders. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies thronghout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 





Tn the end. . . in the natural process of 


trial and error .. . you will find and 


why this tobacco is called... 
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Your guarantee of 
personal service 


in air travel 


Your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent is our ambassador 
on the ground. 

As such he has a responsibility to us to take good care 
of you, to give you the kind of personal service you expect 
from us in the air. 

So he is hand-picked, carefully selected. (Only a third of 
the 2,426 applicants since 1946 have qualified for appointment.) 

You will recognize him by the Sign of the Speedbird on his 
window, door or counter. Step inside. Talk to him. You'll 
find him friendly, attentive, 
patient, well-informed. 

His services are comprehen- 
sive—with the accent on 
you. They include booking 
your flight, making hotel 
reservations, arranging 
transport at your desti- ¥ ae 
nation, putting your pass- “itt 
port in order, arranging 
foreign currency, All this 
and more under one roof! 
No booking fee. 





B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BRITISH BY B-O-AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
2323 


Airways Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.!. ViCtoria + 
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American Survey 


Dollars for 


Washington, D.C. 

VERY word of the President’s Inaugural Address was 
E devoted to the place of the United States in the world, 
but less than a fifth of the State of the Union Message 
concerned foreign affairs. These passages nevertheless 
monopolised the headlines and the comment. But the actual 
foreign policy of the new Administration, and certainly its 
relations with its allies, are likely, when they come to be 
formulated, to be affected more by the ideas in the economic 
sections of the message than by the theatrical gestures made 
towards the Soviet Union for the ‘benefit of true-blue 
Republicans. The Treasury, which has been neglected for 
so long in the making of American policy, came into its 
own on Monday week and provided for the message, as 
the State Department did not, an adequate and enlightening 
summary of the principles that will guide it over the next 
four years. 

Even a message as long as General Eisenhower’s cannot 
be expected to treat every subject in detail and it is almost 
certain to contain statements that sound unexceptionable 
and earn easy applause, but which are susceptible of 
different interpretations. For example, he said: 


Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength within 
the limits of endurable strain upon our economy. To 
amass military power without regard to our economic 
capacity would be to defend ourselves against one kind 
of disaster by inviting another. 


And later the President referred to the inescapable need 
for economic health and strength if the United States was 
to maintain adequate military power and exert influential 
leadership for peace in the world. 

It would be easy. to say “of course” and pass on to 
more specific passages if these sentiments had not been 
seized upon in some quarters as proof that, as the Wall 
Street Fournal said, the President had announced a clear 
reversal of past thinking and that he would, in future, “ fit 
policy to the purse.” If that should be true, foreign policy 
would be due for a drastic taking-in. It is unlikely that any 
real decision has been made so far or that what the President 
said meant at the time more than a pious affirmation of 
belief in a balanced budget. But it should not be dismissed 
as unimportant yet. 

Some weeks ago the Alsop brothers reported that there 
had been a disagreement on board the Helena on the way 
back from Korea between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of State. Mr Humphrey is said to have 
used the same language as Lord Simon when, as Chancellor 
ot the Exchequer before the last war, he maintained, in 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 1s prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


rr ee es ee 


Diplomacy 


support of a reduction in the Air Force estimates, that the 
strength of the British economy was Britain’s first line of 
defence. Mr Dulles, on the other hand, argued that it was 
no use safeguarding the domestic economy at the expense 
of the international situation. The Alsops now report that 
the decision has been taken to put national security first, 
a balanced budget second and tax reduction third. 


Much depends, naturally, on the view of how big the 
purse is, of how much security the economy can endure. 
Mr Truman pointed out, with some pride, that the average 
income last year, after taxes, was §0 per cent higher in 
terms of the same dollar than it had been in 1939, 
leaving the implication that the country could, in his 
opinion, support the present rate of spending on armaments 
for the next two or three years without undue hardship. 
At the other end of the scale, 28 state legislatures of the 
necessary 32 have voted in favour of a constitutional con- 
vention to put a limit of 25 per cent on federal income taxes. 
The new Administration can be presumed to be somewhere 
in between. 


The orders issued to the departments last week to curb 
their spending will probably turn out to be little more than 
psychological warfare and as effective as the Conservative 
Government’s reduction in the salary of Cabinet Ministers. 
If the Administration decides that the savings to be made 
by such administrative economies or by “ getting more 
defence for less money ”—of which it becomes progressively 
less hopeful—are not enough, there is only the military 
budget and foreign aid on which to operate. And the 
particular form of dollar diplomacy at present being waged 
by Mr Dulles must depend for its success on his ability 
to promise, and produce, rewards for the faithful in the 
shape of armaments and financial help. 


* 


There is certainly nothing, despite what General Eisen- 
hower had to say about “ profitable and equitable world 
trade,” that he can promise yet in the field of “ trade, not 
aid.” The four points in the President’s speech that 
described what the United States could do were hedged 
about with ifs and buts. Nobody can blame him for that. 
Even as it was, they received little enough applause. The 
temper of Congress is not such at the moment as to foster 
any notions that measures for the liberalisation of trade 
will get far. Nobody knows what Mr Eisenhower considers 
“legitimate safeguarding of domestic industries,” but he 
did not ask for the rescinding of the Buy American laws 
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and he may feel that he has.done well if he gets the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act extended for two years 
in its present form, “ peril points ” and all. 

His other three points—government encouragement of 
the fiow of private American investment abroad, offshore 
purchases and stockpiling—all depend on the willingness 
of Congress to appropriate; until the Congressional 
Republicans have been put to the test under a Republican 
President it would be unwise to base any commitments 
on the result. The° weakness of Mr Dulles’s position at 
present is, therefore, that he can have little idea how many 
dollars he will have to play his diplomacy with. Even if, as 
seems probable, it is true that the President has decided 
that the taxpayer must continue to be uncomfortable—as 
uncomfortable as Mr Truman made him, if not as uncom- 
fortable as Mr Truman, by trying to raise taxes to balance 
the budget, wanted to make him—Mr Dulles must still wait 
for Congress. 

No doubt the main reason for the Secretary of State’s 
trip was to bring back concrete evidence of the efforts 
beirig made in Europe with which to persuade Congress 
of the necessity of continuing the Mutual Security pro- 
gramme. ‘The last Administration, on the whole, tried, 
though without much success, to cajole Congress into the 
acceptance of the views of the other Nato countries. The 
new one seems to have decided that its only chance is to 
cajole Europe into line with Congressional opinion. So the 
evidence must be evidence of increasing “unity” and of 
belief in, or at least acceptance of, Republican ideas of how 
to “win the cold war.” 

But this Administration is likely to find out what the last 
one knew, that one surrender to the Republicans in Congress 
leads to another. Last week Senator Knowland asked Senator 
Sparkman whether, if aggression were to break out elsewhere 
in the world, the United States was to accept the Korean 
precedent and supply 90 per cent of the manpower and 
suffer 95 per cent of the casualties. Mr Sparkman, a 
Democrat, had pointed out that the President, who comes 
from Mr Knowland’s party, had tied Malaya and Indo-China 
in with Korea. Congress.never tires of complaining that the 
other United Nations are not doing their full share in Korea, 
and never mentions that Britain is doing relatively more in 
Germany and carrying the Malayan and Middle Eastern 
burden alone. And when the “limits of endurable strain ” 
on the American economy have been decided, it is unlikely 
that the same yardstick will be applied to European 
economies or that Congress will cease to demand assurances 
from Mr Dulles that he is pushing and prodding the allies 


to accept what in American terms would be considered 
unendurable strain. 


Buses on the Dole 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Fr. spite of certain peculiarities about the public transport 
system in New York City, the recent strike against 
the private bus companies there points up the. difficulties 
which make it look as if the business of providing local 
travel facilities for American cities is a dying industry—or 
at least a dying private enterprise. In New York the men 
have gone back to work while arbitrators decide when they 
will begin the forty-hour week for which they were striking, 
and what they will be paid for it. Whatever the award, 
it will inevitably mean higher wage bills for the companies, 
unless they cut down their services. Such a cut would 
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have the added advantage of relieving traffic con 


: ee Zestion, but 
in other cities it has been found that, when service, fe 
reduced, many passengers turn to private cars. and receipts 


are, therefore, also reduced ; passenger traffic seldom gers 
back to its former levels after a prolonged stri\:. 


Higher wages are the chief element in th: 


risin 
which make it increasingly difficult nowado\s for put 
transport operations to break even, quite apart {rom making 
a profit. In New York the city authorities are. it is under. 
stood, prepared to give tax concessions to the private 
companies in order that they may be able to pay the 
arbitrators’ award without going bankrupt. A more obvioys 
alternative would be higher fares, especially since Ney 


York is the only large city where Io cents (just over g4) 
is still the rule ; 15 cents (1s. 1d.) is more usual and in some 
cities fares go as high as 20 cents, although there are various 
methods of reducing payments for regular journeys 
American public transport services generally charge a fixed 
amount, whatever the distance travelled ; there are some. 
times higher fares for the outer zones of a town. But in 
New York the city authorities fear the political conse. 
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quences of allowing fares to go up, even though at 10 cents 
a journey the municipally-run services—the underground 
and many of the bus lines—are operating at a loss which 
is the largest component of the serious deficit in the city’s 
budget. : 

In spite of. the financial problems involved, there are 
38 cities, including Cleveland, Detroit-and San Francisco, 
which own their public transport systems, and a few others 
which are thinking of buying them, chiefly to ensure that 
their citizens are adequately supplied with an essential 
public service. There are many. more-places where the 
transport facilities are subsidised ‘in some way or other. 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, a city of some 100,000 inhabitants, 
an attempt to abandon the passenger transpori system 
altogether is being made by National City Lines, the largest 
holding company for privately owned local transpott 
facilities. In 1951 this company offered to sell half of is 
41 operating companies to the municipalities conc rned for 
one and a half times their annual revenues, but it found 
few takers. During the nineteen-thirties, private 2's and 
buses killed off most of the tramways and inter-urban 
electric railways which had. flourished during the first twe 
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decades of the century ; now there are only 44 left. There 
re only five cities with underground or elevated railways ; 
the rest of the 1600 urban transit systems rely on buses 
but most of these systems are in a serious financial position. 


* 


The war, with its severe shortage of petrol, tyres and 
cars, packed the public transport vehicles with customers, 
but once it was over many of these passengers deserted the 
buses as quickly as they could afford to do so and as they 
could ake other arrangements. They either went to work 
by car or found homes near their work. Factories and even 
offices have been moving to the suburbs and so have shop- 
ping centres, so that nowadays neither housewives nor 
husbands use public transport as much as they once did. 
Since 1946 the number of passengers carried annually on 
urban public transport vehicles all over the country has 


fallen by one-third, and more in cities of less than 250,000 
inhabitants. In 19§2, people living in towns took only about. 
170 rides each in such vehicles on an average, compared 
with 184 in 1951, a peak of 312 im 1945, 174 in 1939 and 
271 in 1924. The fall in custom is too drastic for the 


transit lines to gain anything but temporary relief by 
writing off the extravagant capitalisation that some of them 
still carry from the days when electricity replaced horse 
trams, or by the book-keeper’s juggling of tax relief by way 
of municipal ownership. 

Paradoxically, the transport systems in cities of over a 
million people are having the worst troubles today, although 


it is there that traffic jams and lack of parking space make ‘ 
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private cars less attractive and usable. Traffic delays also 
run up the high labour costs of the surface transport 
services. Consequently, 4 favourite remedy in the industry 
is the provision of special rights-of-way for these services, 
so that their vehicles go whizzing by the private cars. 
Cleveland is now spending $30 million to build and equip 
13 miles of exclusive right-of-way across town for two-car 
trams ; Detroit is talking of providing a central mall for 
buses only in the new “ freeway ” arterial streets that it is 
planning. The industry is urging other cities to do roughly 
the same thing by simply setting aside exclusively for buses 
the driving lanes which they use in ordinary streets in con- 
gested areas, and to ban street parking altogether in down- 
town districts. But nobody loves a public transport system 
and, if these latter measures come to pass, as the parking 
ban is already doing more and more, it will be to speed up 
traffic for private automobiles. 

Another favourite remedy is still higher fares ; in the 
industry’s view the many recent increases have been too 
little and too late. It takes four months to a year to get 
permission from the state or municipal authorities once the 
need can be proved. But every increase in fares drives more 
people out of the public transport market altogether, and 
thus adds to the basic trouble. Transit and traffic experts 
inveigh in vain against this trend, pointing out repeatedly 
that one bus can carry as many people as forty private cars, 
and that it costs an average of 8 cents a mile to operate a 
private car, plus whatever it costs to garage it at home, park 
it downtown, and walk from there to the real destination. 
But the car owner rarely buys a car primarily to go to work 
in ; he buys it for all sorts of other uses and satisfactions 





On the trail 
of trade 


the dollar countries. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


(2STABLISHED 


1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


HE National City Bank of New 
York was the first American 
national bank to open a forcign 
branch. Since that day it has always 
been a leader on the trail of trade. 
Wherever trade has been active, 
The National City Bank has opened 
a branch. Today the bank commands 
a world-wide network of 57 overseas 
branches, staffed by men with a 
first-hand knowledge of local 
business practices and regulations. 
In addition, The National City Bank 
has correspondents in every commer- 
cially important city in the world. 
The London branches offer the 
facilities of this world-wide organi- 
zation and are, as well, uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with 
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which no transit system can possibly provide. —To compete 
with the transit system as a means of getting to work, a 
car has only to keep its marginal cost reasonably low, ‘at, 
say, 2 to 4 cents a mile. In addition, many people live far 
beyond the radius of the transit system for the pleasure 
that it gives them, and have to use a car whatever the cost. 

A major element in the high cost of theoretically cheaper 
public transport is its extreme concentration in two-hour 
peak periods in the early morning and late afternoon five 
days a week. Equipment and two full shifts of operators 
have to be provided to meet this peak, but they stand idle 
for most of the rest of the time. In a few places the trade 
unions permit the hiring of part-time workers to make one 
or two trips a day, but this does not solve the problem of 
costly, idle equipment. Since 1945, the five-day working 
week has largely replaced the 53-day week in urban 
employment, knocking out one-sixth of the transit 
industry’s sure receipts. 

Only radical technical advances can make the industry 
pay. The advances of the past twenty years—more efficient 
generation of electric power, diesel and propane gas 
engines, trolley buses, and so on—have not been enough to 
keep it standing in the same place. The big need is for a 
cheap way of handling variable loads, which is not at 
present in sight. The public transport systems in American 
cities do not usually look obsolescent today, for they spent 
their wartime profits on shiny new equipment. But if the 
present curtailment of services grows more intense, it would 
be difficult, if “not impossible, in the event of another war, 
for the buses and trams again to take the place of private 
cars ; and next time, with a greatly increased population, 
the demands on public transport would be even more 
severe than they were in the last war. 


American Notes 





Strides Into Freedom 


a a week after President Eisenhower had 


promised immediate steps to eliminate direct 


economic controls, the first long strides into freedom was 
announced. After over two years of regulation, all wage 
controls were abolished ; so were price controls on most 
consumer goods, including meats, restaurant meals, furni- 
ture, clothing<and nearly all articles sold in department 
stores ; most of the goods still controlled are those entering 
into the defence programme, but all price regulations must 
go by April 30th, when the authority for them expires. 
Wage controls were already moribund, and the articles from 
which price ceilings were lifted were all in good supply and 
selling below the fixed levels. For this reason, and because 
wholesale prices are still falling, it is not expected that the 
cost of living will be much affected at present, although 
there will, of course, be many adjustments, both up and 
down, in individual charges. Retail meat prices, for 
example, are now expected to react more quickly than they 


* « ° « 
have been doing to drops in the prices the farmer receives 
for his steers, 
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A number of wage increases, which had beep wait 


for the approval of the stabilisation authoritics, come ; 


effect at once and retroactively ; the New York lest 
men will have $12 million in back pay to spend. But coe 


at a season when retail trade is naturally quiet. these 
increases will hardly be enough to cause another boy af 
inflation. There will, however, be some danger of thie 
should a new round of wage rises be encouraged py the 
removal of controls. The steelworkers’ contract is one that 
will probably be reopened before long and a wage increas 
in this basic industry would have repercussions throughout 
the economy, especially since steel prices are likely to g0 up 
in any case when price controls lapse. 


* 


Other steps into price fréedom will be more painful thay 
the first, for they will affect bread, milk and other groceries, 
household appliances and automobiles, and machinery and 
raw materials, many of which are pressing against their 
ceilings. Cigarettes are almost sure to become dearer, § 
are certain metals other than steel, especially copper and 
aluminium, which are in short supply. 

Tin was one metal which leapt to freedom last week, 
with the removal of all controls on its use, but priorities 
of some sort will still, it is expected, be necessary 
for copper, although probably not for steel and aluminium, 
when the present controlled materials plan lapses at the end 
of June. The only authority of this type which the Presi- 
dent wants Congress to continue is for distribution controls 
on “ scarce and critical items essential for our defence,” but 
Senator Capehart is anxious to give him stand-by powers 
so that price and wage controls can be reimposed quickly in 
an emergency. The outgoing Democratic stabilisation 
officials, who are, of course, far from disinterested in this 
matter, predict that the President will regret it if he persists 
in his refusal of these stand-by powers ; they assert that 
inflation cannot be adequately checked by the indirect 
controls on which he intends to rely. 


Economy Drive 


tT mix-up over the President’s powers to make the 
government more efficient and economical, which gave 
the Democrats so much quiet satisfaction, was straightened 
out by the sheepish Republicans as soon as they understood 
that Mr Eisenhower, for all his conciliatory attitude, did 
not really want to make it any easier for Congress to veto 
his proposals. It will now take a majority of all the members 
of the House or Senate—not just a majority of those preset 
—to reject a reorganisation scheme, just as it did in Mr 
Truman’s day. Streamlining government agencies and 
functions, however, will not balance this year’s budget. 
Most of the obvious and non-controversial steps have been 
taken ; those that remain involve prolonged struggles with 
vested interests. None would stand much chance if 
Senator McCarthy’s views on clipping the Presidents 
powers had prevailed. 
The Administration’s first move to bring the $78 billion 
budget under control has been an order to all agencies and 
departments from Mr Dodge, the Director of the Budget, 
to stop hiring any new employees ; to cease work on any 
except “clearly essential” construction projects ; and ' 
submit suggestions for further savings by early March, 10 
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THE Et 
time for the first revision of the Truman budget which the 
President hopes to send to Congress in April. Mr Dodge 
may find, however, that Congress is not content to be 
merely a passenger in this new economy drive. Senator 
Byrd, supported by forty-five of his colleagues, is once more 
sponsor ing a Bill to consolidate all appropriations in a sing!e 
measure (so that Congress cannot turn a blissful blind eye 
to the deficit it is creating), and to assert Congressional 
control over the unexpended balances left to the depart- 
ments out of previous appropriations. Nearly half the 
money Mr Truman expected the government to spend in 
the year beginning next July comes from these balances 
and, as things now are, cannot be recovered by Congress. 
The Eisenhower Administration is also concerned about 
recapturing these almost blank cheques which Congress 
issued so freely after the Korean outbreak. But it may be 
grateful that the House regards Senator Byrd’s Bill with 
suspicion. Rigid Congressional limitations on spending 
might create chaos among defence contracts already let. 

In the House, any progress toward reducing expenditures 
will be welcomed as justification for Mr Reed’s tax reduc- 
tion Bill, which is gathering momentum in spite of White 
House appeals to go slow. But Senator Taft took a more 
realistic view about the budget and a more responsible one 
about tax reduction when he suggested that it might not 
even be possible to let the excess profits tax expire in 
June, and that tax relief would probably not be possible 
before 1954. 


Securing Loyalty 


- new Administration is moving with great speed to 
overhaul the loyalty programme for government 
servants and demonstrate to Congress that it means to 
keep its own house in order. President Eisenhower is 
expected to issue regulations this week setting up a single 
standard of conduct for government employees and con- 
centrating responsibility for securing it on the heads of 
government agencies and departments. Under the Truman 
loyalty programme, first established five years ago, govern- 
ment servants could be dismissed if there was “ reasonable 
doubt” of their loyalty or, in certain departments, for 
security reasons: loose talk, alcoholism or personal charac- 
teristics which made them vulnerable to blackmail. Loyalty 
cases were heard by departmental review boards, and 
appeals from their decisions went to a supreme Loyalty 
Review Board. In the Vincent case the President set up 
still another special board, now disbanded. 

The system was cumbersome and made for delays ; 
worse, it did not satisfy Congress that it was effective, or 
other critics that it was fair to the accused. Boards were 
reluctant to brand a man as “disloyal” when the truth 
might be only that he talked too much. The new criterion 
is to be whether there is a reasonable doubt that an 
employee will maintain security, and the decision of a 
department head, assisted by newly appointed security 
officers and panels, will be final, with recourse only to 
the courts. The new procedure will be speedier, simpler, 
and more discreet ; those found unacceptable will not be 
barred, in effect, from earning their living, though appar- 
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ently all government work will be closed to them, however 
little security may be involved. 

The best guarantee that the new programme will be 
administered fairly is the presence, at the centre of it in 
the Department of Justice, of Mr Brownell, a Republican 
far removed from Senator McCarthy. The greatest virtue 
of moving so rapidly and so firmly, however, is that Con- 
gress, which finds it hard to give up the investigating habit, 
may be persuaded to put aside its harassment of the 
executive for long enough to give the new men and new 
procedures a fair trial. 


Three Deep for 3-D 


ITHIN the last two months virtually all the major 
Hollywood film producers have lined up to make 
three-dimensional films, or films which give the illusion of 
depth. They hope these may be as revolutionary and as 
profitable as the talkies which thirty years ago saved Holly- 
wood’s bacon. The “new” processes are not new. But 
with five years of falling attendances behind them, the 
motion picture makers cannot afford to ignore anything 
which it has been shown will leave the television screens 
dark and bring audiences back to the cinemas. Their 
interest was awakened .in September when “This is 
Cinerama ” began to play to a sold-out house in New York. 


Ws SINCE 1784 


The United States had only just become a sovereign 

power when in 1784 the First National Bank of 

Boston was founded. The bank has grown with the 

country — indeed helped the country to grow — and 

maintains important branches in Argentina, Brazil 

and Cuba as well as a wholly-owned foreign banking 
affiliate in New York City. 





America’s oldest chartered bank offers traditionally 

courteous and comprehensive financial service to 

bankers and concerns engaged in overseas trade with 
North and South America. 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


Head Office: BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS « Jn New York: 
FIRST OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, 2 WALL 
STREET - Overseas Branches: ARGENTINA - BRAZIL - CUBA 
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It was caught when the queues for “ Bwana Devil,” in itself 
a poor film, showed that people all over the country were 
willing to stand in line, and pay, and wear po'aroid glasses 
for the illusion that they were actually in the jungle with 
live lions. Now Twentieth Century-Fox has announced 
that it will make nothing but 3-D films. 

Two quite different processes are involved. Cinerama is 
not technically stereoscopic, but gives the illusion that it is 
by using a gigantic concave screen, 51 feet wide compared 
with the usual 34 feet or less, on which three images are 
thrown by three separate projectors. Cinemascope, the 
somewhat similar French process to be shared with the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer company by Fox, also uses the 
wide curved screen, but the panoramic view is compressed 
on to a single strip of film, and then spread out again by a 
special lens attached to a single projector. Neither of these 
systems require the audience to wear special glasses. The 
advantage of Cinemascope is that it will cost the exhibitor 
nothing like the $100,000 or so he must pay to have 
Cinerama, and room need not be found, at the expense of 
the box-office, for three bulky projectors. Whether it will 
prove the equal of Cinerama in spectacle remains to be seen, 
in April by the few, in October, when “The Robe” 1s 
released, by the many. It remains to be seen, too, whether a 
huge screen is as suitable for the close-up of a pretty actress 
or for intimate story-telling as it is for a panorama of the 
Grand Canyon. 

Meanwhile, however, most exhibitors are content with 
the more modest investment in polaroid spectacles and hope 
they will be among the first to receive the “truly three 
dimensional” films which the other big companies are 
racing to provide. New systems are announced almost 
daily, but they all appear to be closely related to that used 
at the Telekinema on the South Bank in 1951. “ Bwana 
Devil” was made by the Natural Vision process. Many 
producers are doubtful, however, whether Americans will 
assent as meekly to the wearing of glasses as European 
audiences and Paramount Pictures Corporation hopes to 
perfect a new system to eliminate them. 


Mr Benson’s Beef Sandwich 


INCE the end of November the government has been 

buying about a million pounds of butter a day in order 
to fulfil its obligation to support the price at 90 per cent 
of parity ; parity is the level which is supposed to give the 
farmer a fair return for the things he sells in terms of those 
be buys. At around 67 cents a pound this has already cost 
over $30 million and provides a striking example of how 
difficult it will be for the new Administration to keep its 
promise to cut government spending. In the case of butter, 
however, economy will soon be possible, for on April 1st the 
support level may, under present legislation, be reduced 
to 75 per cent of parity. But the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr Benson, is being told by the farm represen- 
tatives in Congress that, if he takes advantage of this per- 
mission, he will prove the truth of the damaging allegation 
that the Eisenhower Administration is not prepared to give 
the farmers as much special assistance as they are accus- 
tomed to, at a time when both agricultural prices and 
incomes are moving downward. 
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The high price of butter. compared with 


= . ‘ Margarine is 
the main reason for this particular glut. The decline ; 
export demand is part of the explanation {or the gen . 
fall in farm prices, especially in the cases of cotton - 
wheat. Here another test of the new Administration’ 
attitude will soon be provided by the negotiations a 


going on over the renewal of the International 

Agreement. The price of $1.80 a bushel fixed under ih, 
existing past has meant that the government has had to a 
an average subsidy of 63 cents on every bushel of wheat 


sold under it, in order to bridge the gap between export 


‘and domestic prices ; this has cost about $1 <o million 


year. It is now being argued that if the new agreement 
does not reflect the American market price —as much : 
$2.50 a bushel has been mentioned—the United State 
should withdraw. But that would mean a further drop in 
exports and therefore no relief to the government purg. 
about 450 million bushels of wheat are estimated to hay 
been put under government loan this year and the Support 
level is fixed at 90 per cent of parity until 1954. Unless 
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the situation were helped by a bad harvest, the only wa 
of saving money would be to insist on drastic cuts in wheal 
acreage, which would not appeal to farmers. 

The other basic reason for falling agricultural prices 
bountiful production and heavy marketings ; the latter have 
been encouraged by uncertainties about the Administr- 
tion’s farm policy and about the general economic outlook. 
This explains the recent sharp drop in prices of steers, 
which has added the final component of a bee! sandwich 
to the bread and butter already on Mr Benson’s plate. He 
is being urged to embark on a price support programme 
for beef ; it is said that the mere announcemen' would be 
enough to stop the rot and that little or no actus! spending 
would be necessary. In fact there are signs not only that 
the price of steers may level off before long, bv also that 
the general decline in farm prices is being halted by a co 
bination of seasonal factors and price supporting operations. 
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Atomic Power for Peace 


;rHouGH the advances made in the development of 
A omic weapons have always gained more publicity, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has never failed to 
emphasise the importance it attaches to developing the 
peacelul potentialities of this major war industry. Many of 
the commission’s military undertakings will, of course, 


eventually have peacetime applications: this is especially . 


true ol the various types of atomic-powered: engines. In its 
latest report, covering the last six months of 1952, the 
commission reveals that assembly of the power unit for the 
submarine Nautilus has nearly been completed—on dry 
land; contracts have been let for the development of 
engines for larger naval vessels, such as aircraft carriers ; 
and facilities for testing nuclear power plants for aircraft 
are being constructed, which implies that prototypes of 
these units are nearing completion. 

But in this report the commission is also ab!e to say that 
progress in the non-military field has been greater than 
ever before in a similar period. Since the commission’s 
Office of Industrial Development was opened last May, it 
has been approached by 225 private concerns. More 
important, the results of surveys being conducted by ten 
private companies, working im pairs, indicate that within 
a few years it may be possible to build nuclear reactors 
that will supply power to industry at economic rates, pro- 
vided that the government undertakes to buy the chief 
by-product, plutonium. This, however, the government is 
apparently not prepared to do on a long-term basis ; 
furthermore, most of these private companies have so far 
wanted the government to subsidise the construction of the 
necessary facilities. But one team has now got ahead of 
its competitors ; the Dow Chemical and Detroit Edison 


Companies have announced that by next January they . 


expect to be ready to build their own atomic plant and to 
finance it privately. This will generate electricity by steam 
and should be able to start supplying Detroit with com- 
mercial power within five years. By that time it is hoped 
that somé means will have been devised by which the 
atomic power plant can itself use the surplus plutonium, 
which must now be sold if a profit is to be made. 


* 


There is, however, another hurdle beside cost to be got 
over before private industry can get its hands on atomic 
power. Mainly for reasons of security the McMahon Act 
expressly forbids private ownership of nuclear reactors. 
Such legal questions as patent rights, contract arrangements 
and safety precautions must also be considered before 
private development of atomic energy can go much further. 
of these matters are likely to come before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, once it has 
becn decided whether Senator Hickenlooper or Representa- 
tive Cole should be its new head; the House of 
Representatives thinks that it is its turn to provide the 
chairman. When the matter of amending the McMahon 
Act does come up, it is probable that the question of 
exchanging infermation with other countries will also be 
discussed again. But the new British Ambassador in 
Washington does’ not anticipate any special initiative in 
this field at present.” 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Republican National Committee has unanimously 
agreed on Mr Wesley Roberts as its new chairman. A 
newspaper publisher, he has long been active in politics 
in President Eisenhower’s home state of Kansas. Me 
Roberts replaces Mr Summerfield, who has advanced to 
the traditional reward for successful party chairmen, the 
position of Postmaster-General. 

* 

The chivalrous Internal Revenue Bureau safeguarded its 
income and its gallantry recently when an incorporated 
group of mannequins asked if, for tax purposes, they could 
deduct the loss of their corporation’s main asset, its 
members’ beauty, through “ age, exhaustion, obsolescence 
or otherwise.” The Commissioner ruled that while the 
value of the asset was undisputed, “ American beauty never 
becomes obsolete” and is not “depreciable for tax 
purposes.” 

- 

It has been a long uphill struggle for the tea industry 
since the Boston Tea Party, but now the United States is 
the second largest consumer of tea in the world. Still, 
at a yearly average of two-thirds of a pound a person, it is 
far behind Britain’s eight pounds a person, and a new 
drive is under way to make tea popular. India, Ceylon 
and Indonesia have joined American distributors to form 
a new Tea Council that will spend $1.5 million annually 
in advertising and promotion directed both to the public 
and to the food trade. 


The Hanover Bank maintains bank- 
ing offices in London and New 
York, the financial centres of the 
world. An international network of 
correspondent banks is available for 


every type of banking transaction. 
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The World Overseas 
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Africa’s Great Divide 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


FRICA has two Rift Valleys, one physical, the other 

psychological. Tourists visit and exclaim over the 
first. Students of African affairs would be well advised to 
ponder on the second. This psychological Great Divide is 
the most important thing in Africa today. It cracks the 
continent in two, and, above all, it sharply separates British 
territories in Africa from one another. On one side stand 
the Union of South Africa, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
Kenya: with great economic potentialities, already 
relatively far advanced along the industrial road, but at the 
moment in the throes of what could become the worst race 
clash in history. On the 
other side are the territories 
that comprise British West 
Africa : also with consider- 
able economic potentialities, 
not as yet much advanced 
industrially, the scene of 
political experiments that 
some deem mischievous, mis- 
conceived and doomed to 
end in disaster, but, at the 
moment, appearing to hold 
out more hope for the future 
of race relations than any 
other part of Africa. 

The Great Divide, it 
must be emphasised, is 
psychological, not simply 
geographical. Tanganyika, 
despite its close physical 
proximity to Kenya, 
belongs with West Africa 
rather than with the so-called “ white settler ” countries. 
So, at least in spirit, do the three British protectorates 
of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland; so does 
Uganda. The issue is really one of attitudes: and the 
question is how long two very different attitudes to the 
all-important problem of race relations can continue to 
co-exist in the different British territories in Africa. 

Nothing is more astonishing than to pass from either of 
the Rhodesias, or from Kenya, to British West Africa. It 
is like entering a different world. Suddenly you are in a 
wor!d of black men—which is absurd, for in the Rhodesias 
there are 20 Africans to each European, in Kenya 125 
Africans to each European. The real difference is that there 
the Africans were merely a background, here they fill the 





background and the foreground as well. Customs officiale 
health inspectors, policemen, soldiers, MPs, lawyers, 
teachers, Cabinet Ministers—all, or nearly all, are black. 
It is not just that there has been, for Africa, ap 
unprecedented shift of power; or that these black 
politicians, barristers and officials are actually handling the 
apparatuses of Western life and seeming to do » 
with growing confidence and not badly. The most striking 
thing is the relations between white and black in these 
West African colonies. They are not merely good: they are 
cordial. In clubs, in cinemas, in hotels, in shops, white and 
black mingle freely without 
awkwardness or suspicion. 
The white South African, 
the Rhodesian, even th 
Kenyan, will adduce special 
and exceptional reasons for 
this state of affairs. The 
Europeans in West Africa 
are very few, they do not 
have their roots or homes in 
Africa, there has never been 
any alienation of land to 
Europeans in West Africa 
(they cannot own _ land, 
now), the Africans here are 
ik 4} more “ advanced” than the 

sourn | Africans he knows. There i: 
areca GSurockne—— —4 truth in these arguments. 
es = But the overriding fact 

remains that, in West 
Africa, Europeans and 
Africans mingle freely, in 
friendship and complete equality. . 
Accustomed to his own Europeanised towns, the white 
visitor from the other side of Africa will hold his nose 
over the smells, open drains, hovels and twisting narrow 
lanes of Accra and Lagos. He forgets his own segregated 
shantytowns or “ locations,” which keep his “ white ” towns 
artificially Europeanised but still hopelessly dependent on 
black labour. Forgetting temporarily one o! his own 
favourite arguments (that West Africans are mor 
“advanced” than Africans elsewhere), he will argue that 
the political experiment anyhow is a desperate one that 
must fail, because Africans are not yet fit for self-gover™ 
ment. A surprise is in store for him if he should meet 
Dr Kwame Nkrumah, Mr Abofemi Awolowo, or 4Y of 
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their — colleagues in the Gold Coast and 
sof We -st Africa,” said a white official frankly, “is not out 
of the ¢ wou yet.” There are many problems, and there 
are still some dangers. Only about five per cent of a total 
population of about 35 million are literate—which may well 
be an over-generous estimate. The real point seems to be 
that the West Africans have managed to find leaders of 
their own race who, once given the opportunity, are proving 
themselves thus far fully capable of taking on an increasing 


share in the top-level policy-making administrations of those 


countries. Moreover, even should things go wrong here 
and there, it does not now seem likely that political crises 
will take any different form, or be any worse, than in many 
“Western” countries. West African politics are fiercely 


polemical and personal, the press: still raw and immature 
anoacll political opponents as “ unprincipled pithecan- 
thropes ” or “ imperialist stooges.” But this is a quarrel 
among Africans themselves, who in ro are obediently 
following the traditional pattern of “ins” and “ outs.” 
African Ministers may from habit sectlinee to use the 


” 


} 


epithet “imperialist” themselves, but they have no real 
desire to lead their countries out of the British Common- 
wealth. On the contrary, it is precisely because they are 
so anxious to become a real part of it that they insist on 


“full self-government,” meaning the same Dominion status 
as South Africa, Canada or Australia. 
In judging these West African political experiments, the 
attitude of West Africans towards the Europeans in their 
1idst, and vice versa, is a crucial test of the lesson of these 
experiments for the rest of Africa. In other parts of Africa, 


1952 Balance Sheet for Soviet Industry 


1. achievements repeated 
year in and year out become mono- 
and make the outside observer 


Plan—shows apparently a certain falling 
off in the rate of industrial development. 


the Africans are now claiming more political and other 
rights. The whites say that to concede those claims would 


lead inevitably to the granting of full race equality, and - 


that this would result in the Europeans being driven out 
of Africa. In West Africa, full race equality now exists. 
But there is no movement of any importance aimed at 
driving Europeans out of West Africa. “ Africanisation ” 
of the civil service proceeds, and will continue with the 
cordial assistance of white bureaucrats. But European 
business firms are investing more money, not less, and 
ambitious schemes like the Volta River plan will create 
white-black economic partnerships in vast enterprises. 

Meanwhile, however, the Great Divide remains 
unbridged. There is, in the south, central and eastern parts 
of Africa, under the British flag, considerable ignorance of 
what is really happening in British West Africa. Dr Malan 
says that the British political experiments in West Africa 
are “ undermining not only Britain’s own position in Africa, 
but the whole of ‘ white ’ civilisation in Africa.” His chief 
political opponent, Mr Strauss, hastens on this occasion to 
express substantial agreement with Dr Malan. It is doubtful 
if Europeans in the Rhodesias or Kenya think much 
differently. South Africa, on the other hand, is feared and 
detested by nearly all West Africans, the illiterate as well 
as the political éite. It is scarcely possible to find a single 
West African who does not firmly believe that the Euro- 
peans in Kenya are brutal oppressors of Africans, and that 
the Mau Mau is a genuine movement for racial liberation 
(however much its methods may be deplored). Such 
attitudes could have momentous consequences for future 
relations between the two halves of Africa. 


tons of coal, about 5 million tons of oil, 
over 13 billion kWh, about 3 million tons 
of pig iron and rolled metal and 3 to 4 
million tons of crude steel. Even if the 
rate of progress cannot be kept up, the 


ilarly sensitive to any _ short- 
mings, however slight and temporary. 


o * 


Such is the case with the advance of 
S industrial production. Thus, the 
recently published balance sheet of 
Soviet economic progress during 1952— 
the second year of the new Five-Year 


Gross industrial production increased by 
only 11 per cent during the year, com- 
pared with an increase of 16 per cent in 
1951, and the pace slackened somewhat 
even in certain branches of basic produc- 
tion, Yet, measured in absolute terms 
the strides remain impressive. Each year 
output is increased by over 20 million 


maintenance of such increases in absolute 
terms will be sufficient to fulfil the Plan 
on time by 1955. 

Probably, however, the Soviet planners 
have still more ambitious designs for 
heavy industry. It is their task to pre- 
vent the setting in of diminishing returns. 
Industrial development is never smooth 
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and uniform, and 1952 may well have 
been a year of preparation for further 
jumps forward. In_ electricity, for 
example, the biggest leap in production 
is expected only by 1955, when the com- 
pletion of the Kuibyshev project will 
alone add some 10 billion kWh to annual 
output. For oil hopes are pinned on the 
East, on the new sources of the Second 
Baku. In coal, too, greater emphasis 
will probably now be put on the eastern 
mines, which after their wartime expan- 
sion have lately tended to lag behind. 

In the iron and steel industry it has 
been suspected that the steelmaking 
capacity may have outstripped its sources 
of supply. Last year, while the annual 
rise in steel output declined from 4 to 
3 million tons, production of pig iron 
maintained its rate of increase. In the 
coming years steel production may also 
resume its rapid expansion. On the 
whole, it is likely that heavy industry 
will reach its targets ahead of schedule. 

That basic production and heavy 
engineering wil] always have prior claim 
on scarce resources has become an axiom 
of Soviet economics. Yet, for the 
moment at least, the consumer goods 
industries are allowed to develop accord- 
ing to plan. The once neglected textile 
mills continued to expand production in 
the first two years of the current Plan, 
while shoe production rose substantially 
during the first year (in the 1952 report 
the item was dropped). The discrepancy 
in the growth of producers’ and con- 
sumer goods, however, is best seen in 
perspective” At the All-Union Party 
Congress, Mr Malenkov declared that 
the ravages of war delayed Soviet indus- 
try by about eight or nine years. As 
regards Soviet heavy industry, this is 
accurate and even somewhat on the 
gloomy side ; but it rather underesti- 
mates the lag in the output of consumer 
goods. 

The war interrupted Russia’s third 
Five-Year Plan, which was to end in 
1942. By 1950 Soviet basic industry, 
particularly heavy engineering, left the 
prewar level far behind and, with the 
exception of oil, reached or even 
exceeded the objectives set for 1942. By 
1952 it has more than doubled the pre- 
war level and left the 1942 targets far 
behind. Not so light industry, which by 
1950 produced only as many shoes, but 
less cotton fabrics than before the war. 
It is only now approaching the level pre- 
scribed for 1942. In the meantime, 
however, there was a substantial rise in 
total population. The average Russian, 
therefore, is now a citizen of the 
second industrial power in the world, 
yet the consumer goods he can buy are 
about one-sixth less than what he was 
promised for 1942. 

The gap should be closed in the 
remaining three years of the current 
Plan. But the fulfilment of the Plan for 


the light industries, as well as its over- 
fulfilment in the heavy branches, is 
dependent on the maintenance of the 
very rapid rate of industrial develop- 
ment ; and—as was mentioned above— 
this shows signs of slightly falling off. 
The pace, in turn, is largely determined 
by the productivity of labour and its 
steady supply. The Soviet planners are 
now grappling with these two problems. 
Productivity is already an old headache, 
but the supply of manpower is a rela- 
tively new, or rather a returning one. 
During the last plan, it was claimed that 
industrial production rose by 73 per cent 
over 1940, productivity increasing by 37 
per cent and manpower by over 25 per 
cent. In fact, since the hours of work 
were lengthened during the period, the 
real rise in productivity was only about 
15 per cent. In the new Plan, however, 
the emphasis was clearly shifted: by 1955 
productivity is to be 50 per cent higher 
and the number of workers and em- 
ployees only 15 per cent higher than in 
1950. In 1951 productivity officially rose 
by Io per cent and last year by 7 per 
cent. But it must be remembered that 


Fascism 


FROM OUR ROME 


LTHOUGH Fascism as such is 
forbidden by the Italian Constitu- 

tion and the so-called Scelba law passed 
last summer, Fascist ideas and hopes 
have found expression in the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano (MSI). In the North 
Italian local elections of 1951 the MSI 
polled 576,000 votes ; in the elections in 
the South in 19§2 it obtained 844,000 
votes. Together this amounts to some 
6 per cent of the total electorate, a gain 
of 4 per cent in comparison with the 
party’s support in the general election 
of 1948. The neo-Fascist party, for 
such it is called despite its disclaimers, 
has also developed a youth organisation 
said to number about 180,000 members 
and a small trade union affiliate, the 
“ Cisnal.” The actual subscribing mem- 
bership of the MSI is of the order of 
600,000, or about a quarter of the 
number claimed by the Communists and 
is centred in the South where the party 
made a coalition with the National 
Monarchical Party (PNM) to capture 
such municipalities as Naples and Bari. 
In order to rid itself of the embarrass- 
ing heritage of Mussolini, the MSI 
adheres to what it calls the “ Verona 
Programme, 1944 ”—which is the system 
under which the rather fictitious North 
Italian Social Republic was set up from 
October, 1943, to the time of the Allied 
victory of 1945. Although this shadow- 
State was under German military control, 
it issued a syndicalist and socialist 
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the rewards for long years of investment 
in mechanisation and in the traini 
cadres are still to be reaped, ee 
other hand, last year there was an - 
portant drop in the supply of new aa 
from 1,600,000 in 1951 to only 900 2 
that is from 4 per cent to scarcely on 
than 2 per cent of the total ‘hha 
force. Obviously, as the Plan Clearly 
foresaw, there is no longe: scope for the 
spectacular postwar EXPansion of the 
labour force which at that time iNcreased 
by nearly two million every year, Ip 
1951 the ranks of newcomers myy 
well have been swollen by the firg 
effects of the amalgamation of colle. 
tive farms into larger units which haye 
now worn off. 

There is also a larger, long-term jssye 
Russia’s rapid industrialisation was made 
possible by the steady flow into industry 
of the large surplus army of labour freed 
by collectivisation. The vast schemes of 
future development may be based on 
rising productivity, but if they are to 
succeed they will also have to be accom. 
panied by a radical transformation of the 
Soviet countryside. 


in Italy 
conasipoteaerr 


declaration of rights, entailing the 
nationalisation of heavy industry and 
some of the monetary reforms dreamt 
of by early Fascism. By coming out 
under the banners of this Verona pro- 
gramme, the present MSI, founded in 
1946-7, can claim that it has nothing to 
do with the kind of Fascism practised 
by Mussolini before the establishment 
of the Social Republic. 

It is interesting, however, that the 
MSI continues to brand as traitors those 
leading Fascists who voted against 
Mussolini at the famous Grand Council 
meeting on July 24, 1943. That has 
meant that the MSI has had to operate 
under the leadership of the second of 
third Fascist eleven, and without the aid 
of such important figures from the past 
as Grandi, Bottai, De Stefani and 
Federzoni. It is doubtful, however, 
whether these black sheep will not soon 
be welcomed back into the neo-Fascist 
fold to take over from its present, tem- 
porary leaders. The latter are 4 rather 
mixed lot; they include Augusto De 
Marsanich, a Trieste Nationalist, # 
maternal uncle of the novelist Moravis, 
and Pino Romualdi who claims to be 4 
natural son of the Duce. These two 
men, and their close associates, are com 
mitted to a quiet political life and to 4 
moderate course which should ensure 
some 30 seats in the Chamber at » 
coming elections (they now have 8% 
They neither wish to get into trouble 
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by becoming too wildly and overtly 


Fascist, nor do they want to fade into 
the political limbo by merely being 
nationalists. of the right. If they lost 
their special link with the Verona pro- 
gramme, moreover, they might have to 
hand over leadership to the established 
ex-Fascists of Mussolini’s day. 

This programme of moderation is, 
however, threatened by various elements 
within the MSI itself. There is a 
romantic and extremist wing, centred in 
Milan and mostly derived from PoWs 
who refused to acquiesce in the Eisen- 
hower-Badoglio armistice of September, 
1943. They afe also penetrating the 
South where the Verona programme was 
never a reality and where extravagance 
of temper flourishes. What has, so far, 
prevented these Milanisti from coming 
really into the open is the Scelba law. 

The MSI’s middle course is also 
threatened by those of its members who 
wish to see the movement merged into 
some larger and less specific national 
party. They are led by Valerio Borghese, 
one of Italy’s outstanding war heroes, 
and a royalist at heart, who has managed 
to get himself elected President of the 
Movimento. Another figure belonging 
to this wing is Giorgio Almirante, the 
real founder of MSI. But only Borghese 
has the kind of fascinating personality 
and dash necessary to achieve mass 
support. 

If a real bid for power should be made, 
the nationally-minded faction of MSI 
can count On some support from the 
National Moriarchical Party, or at least 
from part of it, since there are, amusingly 
enough, “left wing” royalists and 


“Liberal” royalists led by such men as 
Senator Lucifero. There is also a right 
wing splinter group—known as Vespa— 
within the Christian Democrats. It 
involves some sixty deputies, opponents 
of agrarian reform and of Signor De 
Gasperi’s alliance with the middle of the 
road socialists under Saragat, What 
keeps these men from a pact with the 
Monarchists and even the MSI is the 
stefn contrary view held by Catholic 
Action. On the whole, the future of 
MSI depends on whether or not it is 
ready to bargain with the devil of the 
extreme left. 

There have been some signs that such 
an unholy alliance might come about, 
particularly under the stress of the 
recent parliamentary battles against 
Signor De Gasperi’s electoral reform bill. 
About the latter, the MSI has adopted 
the Communist slogans about a Legge 
Truffa (“ Fraud Law”). And although 
the neo-Fascists continue to assert their 
eternal opposition to the Marxist Left, 
they are doing so in words of increasing 
courtesy and regret. This may simply be 
a temporary strategic alliance and pooling 
of malignancies but it suggests that there 
is a middle ground on which splinter 
groups of both extremes can meet. 

‘It is in this multiplicity of factions and 
interests that the hope of the Centre lies. 
Fascism in Italy will remain a rather 
worrying spectre from the past as long 
as the country’s general economic pros- 
pects remain sound. It is unemployment 
which is its real ally and only if the 
latter gets considerably worse will the 
heirs of Mussolini once again have a 
balcony from which to shout. 


Paradoxes in Peru 


HE strangest thing in Peruvian 

politics is to be found in the capital, 
Lima, where a military cordon has for 
four years maintained a night-and-day 
watch on the Colombian embassy. The 
embassy is mow surrounded by what 
amounts to a moat, and. searchlights 
play on it throughout the night. The 
cause of this bizarre situation is the 
presence in the: embassy of Senor Haya 
de la Torre, who sought asylum there in 
January, 1949, after his party, the 
Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Ameri- 
cana (APRA), had been outlawed. Peru 
and Colombia have argued the case 
before the International Court on several 
occasions, but Sr Haya de la Torre has 
not been dislodged from his refuge, nor 
has he been granted a safe-conduct to 
enable him to leave the country. There 
seems no reason why this odd state of 
affairs should not continue indefinitely. 
Both in its dramatic origin and in its 


Present stability, it is a symbol of 
present-day Peru. 


Since October, 1948, Peru has been 
ruled by General Odria, who headed the 
military junta which in that month over- 
threw President Bustamante. The latter, 
elected in 1945, had vainly striven to 
hold the balance between APRA, to 
which he owed most of his votes, and 
the conservative groups that had long 
dominated the country. But tension 
rapidly mounted between APRA, which 
had a majority in Congress and was 
impatient to carry out the sweeping 
social reforms it had planned during 
years of clandestine activity, and its 
opponents, ranging from the extreme 
right to the Communists, and united 
only by their fear and hatred of the 
Apristas. Strikes, violent clashes, and 
abortive military revolts followed one 
another, and the economic situation 
began to worsen quickly. General 
Odria’s seizure of power was therefore 
welcomed by many whose chief wish 
was for the restoration of order. 

Since 1948, the outward form of the 
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government has been modified by elec- 
tions (in which APRA was banned) 
which brought General Odria to the 
presidency, and by the addition of 
civilian members to the cabinet. But 
the army is still firmly in the saddle, 
and only a limited amount of criticism 
is allowed. The small Socialist party 
provides virtually the only parliamentary 
opposition; the Apristas are relent- 
lessly suppressed, and although they 
maintain underground organisations 
there are signs that their spirit is not 
what it was. To some extent this is due 
to the surprising success with which the 
military regime has tackled Peru’s 
economic problems. 

In economic matters, Peru has one 
great advantage and many disad- 
vantages. It does not depend on one 
major product, as do so many Latin 
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American countries. But geography is 
against it; the narrow coastal plain is 
almost rainless, and the vast tropical 
interior, where there are many fertile 
tracts, is isolated by the Andean ranges. 
In the scattered highland valleys dense 
clusters of Indians cling stubbornly to 
their primitive farming methods. The 
coast depends on irrigation, the moun- 
tains on capital with which to develop 
their minerals; and all three regions, 
coast, Andes, and interior, face the 
problem of transport. 

General Odria’s government has done 
a good deal to meet all three needs. 
It has built roads and irrigation works, 
and induced foreign capital to increase 
its investments in the mines which yield 
not only lead, zinc and copper, but also 
two vital strategic materials, vanadium 
and bismuth, of which Peru is one of 
the world’s biggest sources. The new 
law passed in 1952 is expected to 
encourage oil companies to expand their 
operations. But none of these things 
would have been possible if the govern- 
ment had not been successful in restoring 
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the health of the economy as a whole. 
By abandoning restrictions on foreign 
trade, price controls and subsidies (few 
of which had been effective), and allow- 
ing the currency to fall to its natural 
exchange value, General Odria has 
brought about a marked rise’in produc- 
tion in almost all fields, achieved healthy 
budget surpluses, and given Peru a 
reputation for financial reliability. 

Yet, like its predecessors, the military 
regime has failed to come to grips with 
the long-term problems which Peru 
must still solve. There has been little 
attempt to integrate the Indians—who 
represent over half the population—into 
the national life. There has been no 
attempt to redistribute the land held by 
the semi-feudal clans which have held 
it since colonial or early republican 
times. A military government largely 
based on the support of the conservative 
landowning classes was not likely to take 
any rapid steps in these directions. But 
many Peruvians hoped that General 
Odria would make at least the first 
moves towards a political reform that 
might partially reconcile left and right. 
They have been disappointed; The 
regime is generally held to be a good 
one of its kind, and many of its 
military ministers have been honest 
and conscientious. But it has actively 
discouraged the growth of forces 


that might act as a counterweight 


to the army and -the landlord class. 

Organised labour has been the target 
for particularly repressive policies. After 
failing to create a docile trade union 
movement somewhat on Peronist lines, 
the government outlawed the major 
Aprista and Communist unions and their 
confederation, the CTP,..imprisoned or 


executed a number of labour leaders, 


and made striking a capital offence. Sub- 
sequent attempts to revive the CTP were 
made by various groups, Communist, 
Aprista or Peronist, and last July all 
three elements united in a further 
attempt, but were checked by the police 
when they were on the point of formally 
reconstituting the confederation. After 
that event, however, there was an 
apparent relaxation in General Odria’s 
attitude to labour. In August he de- 
clared his belief in the right to strike. 
Strikes by textile and railway workers, 
printers and miners followed in rapid 
succession, and in each case the strikers 
secured at least a partial victory. But 
at the end of January, new labour 
troubles in Arequipa were sternly re- 
pressed; and it is unlikely that the 
Odria government will permit the rebirth 
of a strong labour movement. In Peru 
there are only two forces that can over- 
throw a government—the army, and 
organised labour ; and the army is not 
going to encourage the growth of a 
potential rival. 


Australia’s Pattern of Development 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MELBOURNE 


USTRALIA is committed to a 
policy to earn more dollars and to 
save more dollars as a result of decisions 
taken at the Londen Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. To 
carry out this policy, the Federal 
Government clearly has in mind the 
expansion of the nation’s primary indus- 
tries as the chief means of enabling it 
to honour its undertakings. In the words 
of the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, at 
a civic reception in Melbourne, 
“ Australia must earn more dollars—by 
selling more wool to the United States 
—and save dollars—by producing more 
wheat, so that Britain will not have to 
spend dollars on American wheat.” 
Answering criticism from trade union 
and manufacturing interests, Mr Menzies 
has expressly denied that Australia, in 
pursuance of its new efforts to assist the 
sterling area’s balance of payments posi- 
tion, will cut back manufacturing or that 
the search for improved living standards 
will be modified or abandoned. But 
Australia, measured by the proportion 
of its work force engaged in secondary 
industry, is already one of the most 


highly industrialised countries in the 
world. It would be unsuitable to 
undertake any large-scale expansion of 
manufacturing industry as the chief 
means of improving the balance of 
payments. 

In its task of translating into action 
plans to increase the production of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, the Federal 
Government is faced with the initial 
difficulty that public works, upon which 
the speed of development of primary 
industry basically depends, are. substan- 
tially in the hands of the States, and not 
the Commonwealth. And the allocation of 
funds for the financing of public works 
is in the hands of the Loan Council on 
which the States have a majority of votes. 
The Federal Government, therefore, can 
do little more than seek the co-operation 
of the States in trimming their works 
requirements in accordance with a 
national order of priority. 

But there is little sign that State 
Premiers will be willing to stop playing 
politics over the allocation of funds for 
works. State public works, which provide 
employment for many thousands of men, 


have a ‘political value wh 
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; : Lich the Stash 
are unlikely to forfeit in deference ee 


long-range principle formulated at the 
London conference. Nevertheless the 
playing of politics will do nothing 9 
obtain the capital which js Necessary ty 
develop the country’s resources. It j 
clear that Australia will not be able slog 
and unaided, to find the capital for carn 
ing out a large-scale plan of development 
of primary industry. Recent eXperiense 
shows that finance even for the basic 
minimum of new public works cannot be 
obtained on the Australian capital 
market. During the current financial 
year, which ends on June 3oth, of the 
approved expenditure of £180 million fog 
State works, probably more than Lio 
million will have to be financed by the 
issue of Treasury Bills, as it js ‘most 
unlikely that more than £70 million wil 
be raised on the public market. 


ATTRACTING OVERSEAS CAPITAL 


For this reason, the possibility o 
obtaining overseas capital through the 
medium of the International Bank and 
from the projected Commonwealth 
Finance Corporation gives new hope for 
the financing of Australia’s development 
works. For no matter how much the 
States revile the Commonwealth for its 
parsimony at the Loan Council meetings, 
the Council itself can do little if sufficient 
money cannot be raised by public loan 
either in Australia or elsewhere. If 
overseas capital is to be attracted to 
Australia, new public works must be 
more “ selective,” for the International 
Bank will only lend on projects which 
will stand the test of the balance of pay- 
ments and there is little doubt that the 
Finance Corporation will do likewise 


But public works, however speedily 
they may be undertaken, tke time 0 
complete, and the need to produce more 
food and raw materials in Australia is 
immediate and urgent. A hydro-electric 
scheme or an irrigation project takes 
years before it contributes to a tangible 
increase in the production of wool, 
wheat, meat or butter. Something 
therefore, must be done in the mean- 


time, by more intensive working of exist- 
ing resources, to boost the relatively 
static output of farm products. Since 
1939, the output of wool, meal, whole- 
milk, wheat and sugar has shown Tittle 
change. In April last year, the States 
agreed to a five-year programme pro- 
viding for a 40 per cent expansion . 
wheat production, 50 per cent 0! oats and 
barley, 40 per cent of lamb, 17 per cent 
of beef, and 12 per cent of milk, but littie 
has been done other than the mere 
formulation of targets. Since then, the 
need to expand production has assumed 
a new urgency, and the first step the 
long task ahead is for the States to agree 
upon what should come first. 
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Yes. 


on the board. 


If you ask me they could do with a few changes 


How do you mean? 


Well, take their chairman, for instance. He’s such a 


stubborn old so-and-so. Still thinks his products are 
reserved for the elite. I was talking to his sales Director 
last week and he told me he had a heck of a job to 
convince the old boy that he makes a mass market product 
and when he suggested advertising in the Daily Mirror 


he took a dim view. 
Really? 
Yes. He said he didn’t like the Mirror. 


So he won’t advertise in it, eh? Does he know it has 
Over 4,400,000 people 


Fancy turning up your nose at all 


the biggest daily sale on earth? 
buy it every day. 
those potential customers because you don’t agree with 


their reading habits. 
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AMORPHOUS SILICA 


PETER SPENCE 
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Chemicals for Industry 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 
CATALYSTS 

TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
BUTYL TITANATE 











Details of the. properties and applications of 

these and other Spence products may be 

obtained on request from the Technical 
Service Department 


& Sons Limited 


also at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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Amazing, isn’t it? The Daily Mirror is such an economical 

medium, too. Its square inch per thousand rate is lower 

than any other national daily. 

So my advertising agent was telling me. The greatest 

mass market medium in the history of daily newspape® 
theless. 


he called it. A trifle pompous I thought, but true nev<! 
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Shares for Sale 


\ ‘OST of the lay comment about the Stock 
4 Exchange is wrong. Nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion picture the City as a place where rich men have 
their flutter, and stockbrokers as people who grow fat 
by running a closed shop at the casino. Some of the 
blame for such distortions lies not very far from Throg- 
morton Street itself. The City and the Stock Exchange 
have sat uncomfortably on the defensive and have done 
nothing to explain to a wide public that the dearth of 
investment in risk capital is a major threat to Britain’s 
industrial future—and hence to the nation’s standard of 
If a new generation is to be induced to invest in 
industry a programme of active publicity will be the 
first need. It will have to set men arguing over their 
pints and women over their teacups whether they are 
concerned with the disappearance of savings and the 
imminent disappearance of a dynamic industry in 
Britain. It must demonstrate that an active stock 
exchange is the indispensable pipeline through which 
savings must. flow to secure the replenishment of 
industry. The pipeline itself, still of a mark manufac- 
tured for Victorian. days, needs to be modernised. As 
one feature of this campaign, the Stock Exchange 
should give its authority to.a study of investment in 
Britain—as illuminating, if possible, as that recently 
cried out by the Brookings Institute on behalf of the 
‘ew York Stock Exchange. This analysis ought to 
‘ook (as the Brookings report looked) behind nominee 
iioldings ; an up-to-date analysis of institutional invest- 
‘nent would be a startling document in its own right. 
Secondly, if new ideas about investment are to have 
« chance of popular acceptance, the City will have 
© gO out of its way to court the good will of the 
‘rade unions. There will be difficulties here. Some 


trade union leaders will regard any scheme for spread- 
ing the ownership of industry among all classes as a 
threat to their concept of Socialism. Some of them 
will no doubt side with Mr Albu in his thesis that the 
shareholder is a useless animal who makes false claims 
to own industry—a species overdue for extermination 
and not to be assisted in a mutation to adapt itself to 
modern conditions. But there are thoughtful people in 
the Labour movement who recognise that the country 
must (even on their view of the future) remain part- 
capitalist for many years, and cannot survive without 
risk capital. Such people cannot logically campaign 
against the need for attracting risk capital into whatever 
segments of industry the Government of the day leaves 
to private enterprise. 

The mere spreading of the notion that investment 
on the Stock Exchange is a social virtue will not auto- 
matically induce people to invest. Changes in the 
practices of the Stock Exchange and of public com- 
panies would be needed for that. The Stock Exchange 
Council would have to widen its activities beyond those 
of an elective management body. It would have to 
make its authority felt in numerous ways if investment 
is ever to become an easier subject for the ordinary 
man to understand. The first need is to explain to 
the widest audience how the stock markets work and 
to what economic purpose. A great deal can be learned 
from the stock exchanges in the United States and 
Canada, as a glance at a recent circular from the New 
York Stock Exchange (part of which is reproduced 
on the following page) will show. The role that the 
cinema, radio and television can play must be studied 
afresh. More statistics on investment are needed, to 
provide ready answers to a string of questions—before 
they are asked. Why do share prices move up and 
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down ? What do profit and loss accounts and balance 
sheets mean ? What rights does a shareholder possess ? 
How can money be invested and how much will it cost ? 

It will not do to be half-hearted about this. Tradi- 
tional attitudes and aloofness will attract no new busi- 
ness to the Stock Exchange. Publicity will be 
denounced as “ungentlemanly,” but what modern 
industry could survive without it? The Stock 
Exchange is a market place and needs new customers 
just as the economy needs new savers. Members of 
the “ House ” would have to back up the efforts of the 
Council. The strict rule that members of the exchange 
may not advertise would have to be reconsidered ; the 
spectre of the share-pusher has been laid by means 
other than the present outright ban on advertising. If 
advertising by stockbrokers became really widespread, 
a circumspect line would have to be drawn between the 
“ tipping ” of particular shares and arguments about the 
merits or the demerits of particular lines of investment. 
But this problem is one to which common sense has 
provided an answer in the United States. 


* 


A major share in any campaign to popularise invest- 
ment will have to be undertaken by the public 
companies themselves. A good product should 
imply a forward-looking company in which all 
classes of investors would be happy to have a 
stake. It is no accident that shares like Woolworth 
are held by many investors of the most modest 
means as well as by the giant institutions. Directors 
are slowly coming to realise that a widely spread 
distribution of shareholdings has advantages that 
go far beyond a mere selfish wish for a quiet time at 
the annual general meeting. But there are still a far 
greater number of directors—and even more managers 
—who treat shareholders as little more than necessary 
nuisances, and regard “their company” as if it were 
something apart from 
the people who own 
it. This easy assump- 
tion, born of the 
managerial _revolu- 
tion, has undoubtedly 
helped the Govern- 
ment’s campaign for 
“dividend restraint ”; 
and it has also played 
into the hands of 
political critics who 
would, if they had 
their way, treat 
shareholders as disen- 
franchised deferred 
creditors. It is small 
wonder that there is a 
crisis in the market 
for risk capital. 
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TO MEMBERS, ALLIED MEMBERS AND BRANCH OFFICES: 


Here is a brief summary of our 1953 advertising program as it i¢ presently 
In several respects it contains several important departures from last 
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One of the quickest ways of making investme 
familiar to more people would be to encour 7. 
employees to take up shares in the companies for which 
they work. Workers in a particular factory Should be 
in a better position than the outside investor 10 judge 
one of the factors on which investment decisions should 
rest—namely, efficiency of management ; certaig) 
American practices of distributing annua! reports 2 
employees and setting up special classes of employee, 
shares deserve more attention here. The link; af 
some part of employees’ earnings directly with profit 
is so common that the interests of outside shareholder 
would hardly suffer if employees sometimes took oy 
their equity by buying shares, even on privileged terms 

Most people, however, will continue to have to bay: 
their investment decisions largely on published 
accounts rather than on-the-spot information. Educ. 
tion—and even propaganda—through the medium of 
the annual report should, therefore, become one of the 
functions of any public company ; moreover, since it 
will be education for the uninitiated, it will have to be 
imparted through highly simplified methods. To the 
carefully detailed accounts required by law must be 
added simplified statements made easily comprehen- 
sible. In the past few years, several British companies 
have issued model simplified accounts—showing 
precisely and clearly how their profits were earned and 
allocated, and emphasising the most important relation- 
ships and ratios of the constituent items—and some 
companies have also followed the American practice of 
presenting quarterly reports. These examples should 
be followed by as many industrial giants as possible, 
and even the smaller companies should voluntarily 
remedy one of the defects in the requirements of the 
1948 Companies Act, by revealing their turnover 
figures and by presenting a gross trading account. 

A mass of information in a company report will, 
however, merely bewilder the small investor unless it 
is presented in a clear and attractive way and accom- 
panied by simple but adequate explanations. American 
reports again provide 
a standard tha 
British accounts 
rarely match. These 
reports are an attrac- 
tive invitation to 
study the company’s 
operations, both 
financial and indus- 
trial; they are 
supplemented by 
illustrations, charts 
and graphs, and they 
successfully convey 
the sense of account- 
ability that the 
typical American i 
dustrial concern feels 
towards its shart 
holders, its employees 
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and its customers. One respect im which British 
companies are perhaps ahead of their American 
counterparts is in the widespread publicity given to 
chairmen’s annual statements, But even here a caveat 
must be entered. The best of these statements 
are those that give details of the company’s industrial 
progress and future plans ; the worst—and they are all 
too frequent—may not even mention the trading 
activities in which the company is engaged, and may 
reveal little more than that the chairman himself is 
going to vote Conservative at the next election. 

All these are suggestions for what might appear to 
some as felatively minor changes; but they 
would involve something of a revolution in the 
attitude of British industry towards the investing 
public, and they might evoke a bigger response 


Shelter from Share Bids? 


N asking the Chancellor to appoint a committee to inquire 
| into recent share bids, Mr C. Osborne, Conservative 
MP for Louth, has given further currency to the empty 
notion that—by dint of repeated Government prodding—a 
country can enjoy dividend restraint, security of tenure 
for directors, and a proper distribution of resources, too. 
The debate on this subject has been brought to a head this 
week by the news that Mr Charles Clore and his associates 
in Investment Registry have gained control of J. Sears 
(True-Form Boot Company), and by the apparent success 
of the campaign waged by Mr L. P. Jackson and a group 
of shareholders against the directors of Gordon Hotels. 

The implications of these successes should be carefully 
weighed in board rooms, and in Westminster’and Whitehall. 
A bid to buy a company’s shares at a premium above market 
prices will be made only if the existing market value of the 
shares is much lower than it should be—that is to say, if it is 
well below either the present value of the company’s a’sets 
or the value to which the bidders think these assets would 
rise if they were differently employed. This implies that 
the bidders believe that the directors (or managers) have 
either failed to utilise the assets properly or have pursued 
an ultra-conservative dividend policy without regard to 
shareholders’ reasonable interests. In these circumstances 
it is those who make the bids for shares who are paying 
the greatest regard to economic principles. Government 
interference with such bids would be a shelter for inefficient 
directors, inefficient utilisation of assets and inefficient 
distribution of risk capital between different forms of pro- 
ductive enterprise. Does Mr Osborne really want that ? 

Another startling example of the muddled thinking to 
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from investors than apathetic advocates of the 
status quo at present recognise. Companies and the 
City are easily tempted to behave like hermit crabs, 
taking a few steps out into the open and then scuttling 
back for the supposed safety of their shells. They 
must, if only to save themselves, henceforth step out 
more boldly in this field of public explanation. Publicity 
itself, however, will provide only one ingredient of 
new attitudes towards investment. Even if Govern- 
ment policy makes it possible for sufficient savings to 
be generated in the welfare state, and if publicity cam- 
paigns smooth the way for some of those savings to 
flow towards risk investment, they will still flow there 
in small rivulets. The third article in this series will 
discuss how those rivulets may be combined into an 
effective stream. 


—— 


which this question can give rise has been provided this 
week by Joseph Robinson and Sons, the managers and con- 
trolling shareholders of Stag Limes. Following the 
abortive—and somewhat mysterious—recent bid for the 
ordinary shares in Stag Lines, they have announced the 
issue of a new 10s. ordinary share for every one held 
and the consolidation of these shares into {1 shares ; they 
also propose to distribute 10s, (arising from a capital profit 
made on the sale of a ship) on each of these {1 shares. 
These proposals may be reasonable, but the reasons given 
for them are not. The managers consider that these steps 
are necessary because 
developments on the Stock Exchange and indications from 
some of the larger holders have led them to the conclusion 
that the proposals are necessary to ward off further attacks 
on the independence of the business and to give share- 
holders some return for their support. 
To claim that those who offer to buy shares at a premium 
are “attacking the independence” of the shareholders’ 
business is an odd misconception indeed. The only 
“ attack ” that such bids involve is on the complacency of 
existing directors or managers—with results that neither 


the country nor the shareholders (least of all in J. Sears and 


Stag Lines) seem to have any reason to rue. 


More Supplementaries 


expected further batch of Supplementary estimates 

| for civil expenditure in 1952-53 was presented this 
week. It seeks {62.1 million and, with the papers pre- 
sented in January and last summer, brings the gross total 
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of civil supplementaries this year up to £258.3 million. 
Against this there has to be set the downward revision of 
£121.5 million brought about in the Ministry of Food’s 
estimates by the reduction of food subsidies projected in 
the last Budget. With the additional £38 million voted last 
month for defence, the total net addition to this year’s pro- 
vision for Supply Services is therefore £174.8 million. The 
biggest single item in this latest request to Parliament also 
reflects expenditure envisaged in the last Budget. The 
impact of the projected cut in food subsidies (reckoned to 
save £160 million in a full year) was to be cushioned by 
increases in various social payments (to cost £80 million in 
a full year), notably the payments by the National Assis- 
tance Board, for which an additional £18.7 million is now 
sought. The two next biggest items, requiring about £9 
million each, are for the increases in teachers’ salaries and 
pensions as from July last and for increased war pensions. 
An additional £2.5 million for local grants reflects the 
increase in the housing subsidy and in the number of com- 
pleted houses ; roughly similar sums are also required for 
the exceptionally heavy compensation payments to farmers 
for destruction of stock through foot and mouth disease and 
fowl pest, and for grants for rearing of calves and plough- 
ing up grassland. Most of the Foreign Office request for 
£3.7 million reflects an increase in the grant to Jugoslavia 
(raising it to nearly £7 million). 

The presentation of these additional requirements does 
not materially affect the current guesses about the out-turn 
of the Exchequer’s financial year. Some of the “new” 
expenditure was already in the reckoning and some of it 
has, indeed, already been incurred—through charges to the 
Civil Contingencies Fund, repayments to which will now 
switch the entries from the “ below-line ” to the “ above- 
line” account: Meanwhile, the latest Exchequer return, 
reflecting the point when tax-gathering normally reaches its 
peak, shows a notable improvement upon the corresponding 
week last year. Revenue for the week gained £29 million 
(at £211 million), its best gain so far, and the above-line 
account comes for the first time into surplus, at £119. 
million ; but the comparable surplus last year was £341 
million. The overall deficit now stands at £485 million, 
separated by a wide gulf from the Chancellor’s original 
hopes. It would be unwise to assume, from the experience 
of a single week, that the remainder of the year will greatly 
better the performance of the closing weeks of 1951-52. 


Manpower Ignores the Policy 


ANPOWER figures for December confirm earlier indi- 
M cations that while labour in Britain was certainly on 
the move during 1952, and sometimes in the desired direc- 
tions, the large-scale shift from the consumer goods indus- 
tries towards engineering that some people expected simply 
did not occur. In the first seven months of the year, the 
labour force in the textile industries declined by about 
125,000 people ; by the end of December 72,000 of that 
number were back in textiles. In the same way, the labour 
force of the clothing industries fell by a further 22,000 up 
to the end of July ; but by the end of December it was 6,000 
higher than at the end of 1951. The distributive trades at 
the end of December had 23,000 more workers than a year 
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before, and the “ professional and financial Services ” gr 
gained 17,000 during the same period. ™ 
Among the industries favoured by the rovernment’s - 
defence and export policy, the vehicle group dig a 
28,000 workers over the twelve months. Wi: - 














hin the 
. . * ‘Ou 
employment in the aircraft industry and the motor olen 
accessories industries (as defined by the Minis:ry of Labour) 
ts 
EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUS? Rigs 
('000's) 
—— i 
Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dee 
1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1952 1952 
Basic Industries...... | 4,062 1,145 | 4.039 
of which 
Coalmining*® ~..... 689 719 799 
Manufacturing ....... | 8,702 | 8,806 | 8.571 | g6g3 
of which 
Pabiches so cidéiewlk | 1,032 1,084} 1,030 Lin 
Engineering, metal 
goods & precision 
tenstruments .... | 2,511 2,587 | 2,570 | 2.558 
Tastee oS wes | 1,032 c | 1,004 883 950 
Clothing ...... coe | 729 | 677 667 683 
Building & contracting | 1,425 5 1,407 | 1,447 | 1,395 
Distributive trades... | 2,640 | 2,622 | 2,628 2645 


Professional & financial | 
SUTVICOE v6.5 eae we 3,926 | 3,922 | 3,985 3,939 





Public administration . 1,350 5 | 138 

Total in civil employment 22,105 22,141 22,022 

Registered unemployed | 415 430 
* Number on colliery books. 

rose by nearly 29,000 workers in the first ten months of the 


year, while the manufacture of motor vehicles and cycles 
showed a small decline. The numbers in civil employment 
in the main group of engineering industries actually fell by 
29,000 during the first eleven months of 1952, though there 
appear to have been useful increases in the labour forces of 
certain major capital equipment industries. 

The broad manpower trends in 19§2, therefore, can no 
more be taken as evidence for or against the Government's 
economic policy than can the production record. The 
accompanying table, indeed, outlines a disconcerting point 
that is sometimes obscured. The shift of labour towards the 
engineering industries in general was far more marked 
during 1951, before the Government accepted this as 8 
desirable end of policy, than it continued to be in the year 
after the policy was adopted. 


Steel Control and Stocks 


URING last month the largest blast furnace in Europe 
D came into production at John Summers's steelworks 
at Shotton ; it raised pig iron output to a new record of 
213,900 tons a week during the month, compared with the 
previous best of 208,600 tons a week last September. 
Partly as a result of this iron output, steel output once again 
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proke its record 3 it reached 346,300 tons a week, compared 
with 345,.200-tons a week in November. This output of 
steel is equivalent to a “ yearly rate” of nearly 18 million 
tons ; so the industry is fairly launched towards its target 
of million tons for 1953. 

These record levels of output continue to make the con- 


— 


tinuaice of steel allocation more and more questionable. 
The control of distribution seems now to have become 
large!) unreal. Accurate returns of the stocks of steel held 
by consumers and merchants, if the Government possesses 
them. must be instructive and salutary ; despite the reduc- 


tion on stocks in many sectors of industry last year, under 
the influence of monetary pressure, the steel industry is 


still convinced that its customers were continuing to 
increase their already fairly large holdings of steel. It 
is interesting that at the centre of the steel industry 
certain somewhat wistful glances have recently been cast 


at the allocation system used for industrial coal supplies. 
The steel industry is not accustomed to admire or covet any 
of the administrative—or technical—practices concerned 
with coal. But it thinks that the system of keeping an eye 
primarily on individual consumers’ stocks, and giving 
allocations generally to “top up ” those stocks to a reason- 
able level, might be more workable and less self-frustrating 
than the ambitious and complex distribution system 
exercised over its own product. Many people in the coal 
industry, incidentally, have criticised the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power’s allocation system as conducing to the extrava- 
gant use of cheap fuel. But steel—at least at first glance— 
is not cheap ; and the steel industry does not fear that its 
ners will be extravagant. 


A Short-Range Viscount 


, deciding to produce a special short-range version of 
B the turbo-prop Viscount airliner, Vickers-Armstrongs 
are making a bid to capture an important section of the 
market in airliners that has been unaccountably ignored by 
most manufacturers. A large portion of air traffic is carried 
over comparatively short distances ; it is not suggested that 
the new version of the Viscount is an ideal replacement for 
the immortal Douglas DC3 (or Dakota) that has served the 
airlines on such routes for so long and so cheaply, but it 
seems to posses$ at least some of the features for which 

line operators would look in a replacement for the 
Dakota. 
rhe standard version of the Viscount carries 48 first- 
class or 62 tourist passengers over distances of 800 to 1,000 
les at an estimated cost of 8d. per ton-mile, but on the 
cr distances its costs appear to be nearer Is. a mile. 
distances of up to 450 miles the proposed 
unt 800 would carry 66 to 82 passengers at a cost of 
10d. per ton-mile. Over this distance, the full 
ency of the standard Viscount is not realised and the 
’ version may be expected to show an advantage ; but 
; cistances of more than 450 miles the costs of the new 
‘sscount are likely to be distinctly higher than those 
ueved by the standard version. 
Sritish European Airways has ordered 12 of the new 
‘scounts, with delivery starting in 1955, and the fact that 
ikers believe- that: it will be possible to operate them for 
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as little as 1d. a head per mile raises interesting possibilities 
about the future cost of air transport. This calculation 
assumes that the aircraft spend 3,000 hours a year in the 
air, a rate of utilisation that is not normally within the 
bounds of short-range services at the present time, though 
it may be more realistic by the time that the aircraft are 
ready for service. 

The increased carrying capacity of the new aircraft has 
been obtained by lengthening the fuselage to take more 
seats, reducing the weight of fuel carried (and so the range) 
and slightly raising the power of the engines. The develop- 
ment costs, which are considerable for modifications of this 
kind, are being borne by Vickers. More than 10,000 
Dakotas have been in service at one -time or another ail 
over the world ; if the new Viscount were to capture only 
a small portion of their replacement market, such expendi- 
ture would prove well worth while. Following last week’s 
announcement of a long-range pure-jet airliner developed 
from the Valiant bomber, this new design for a highly 
specialised airliner suggests that Vickers intend to establish 
a broadly based business in civil aircraft to offset any 
fluctuations. in its military aircraft work. 


Meteors for Brazilian Cotton 


HE private barter deal that the Gloster Aircraft Com- 
z pany has concluded with the Brazilian Government 
makes it the less likely that Brazil’s many creditors will 
receive proper consideration this year. Gloster is selling 
70 Meteor fighters to Brazil for £4 million, a sum that 
must approach twice the standard market price for the air- 
craft. Brazil] in return is shipping 15,000 tons of cotton to 
the Raw Cotton Commission at an average price of 31d a 
pound—about 4d higher than ruling prices for cotton of 
this quality. Some of the extra profit from the sale of 
the aircraft will go to offset any loss that the Raw Cotton 
Commission would otherwise have experienced through 
selling this dearly-bought cotton at current market prices. 

Brazil’s debts to British creditors are between {40 and 
£50 million. The country’s principal means of acquiring 
sterling to pay these debts is through the sale of cotton, 
but Brazil has so effectively priced itself out of the market 
by fancy inflated demands that its exports of cotton to this 
country in 1952 amounted to less than a million pounds 
compared with 123 million pounds in 1951. By depleting 
Brazilian stocks to the tune of nearly 34 million pounds, 
the Meteor deal will make it less necessary for the Brazilian 
Government to bring its cotton prices down to a reasonable 
level. The Gloster Aircraft Company certainly needs the 
Brazilian order to keep its Meteor production line employed 
and its labour force intact. But there are two sides to this 
particular argument. A bilateral deal of this kind may be 
valuable for Hawker Siddeley (to which Gloster belongs) 
but less estimable for the interests of creditors who are not 
being paid for goods supplied to Brazil in the past. The 
British taxpayer who is having to find {£14 million to pay 
for guarantees that have arisen on credits to Brazil now in 
default will not. begrudge Gloster its chance of doing 
business ; but he will not be blamed for feeling that some 
sections of the aircraft industry are already well supported 
out of his pocket: If countries like Brazil find that they 
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can get the aircraft they want in exchange for embarrassing 
stocks of cotton, there will never be any chance of opening 
the channels of free world trade. Credit may be due to 
the ingenuity shown by Gloster in bringing the deal to a 
successful conclusion, but it is to be hoped that what Sir 
Frank Spriggs has described as “ the first deal of its kind 
that has ever been made by the British aircraft industry” 
may also be the last. 


Barter for Egyptian Cotton ?. 


HE Egyptian Government is actively continuing its 
if endeavours to solve its cotton difficulties. It plans, as 
other producing countries may do, to reduce the acreage to 
be sown next season ; it seeks to maintain greater stability 
in merchanting ; and it is making special efforts to increase 
the export of its large unsold stocks of cotton. The govern- 
ment will no doubt continue, for some time at least, to 
resist pleas to reopen the Alexandria futures market, which 
it abruptly closed last November, on the argument that with- 
out the possibility of covering in Liverpool or in New York 
(because dollars are not available) a futures market in 
Alexandria would be narrow and therefore exposed to 
violent speculative movements. 

In the hope of stimulating Egypt’s most important over- 
seas market, a good will mission of four Egyptian: experts 
visited Lancashire last week to canvass the possibilities of 
increased trade by barter. The mission offers cotton to be 
paid for, as to fifty per cent, in sterling that Egypt much 
needs, and the balance in British goods, and argued that this 
would help Britain to retain its market for manufactured 
goods in Egypt against keen and growing foreign competi- 
tion. Lancashire was the mission’s most important target, 
but it is now visiting other European countries. Meanwhile 
the Egyptian.Government has taken the more welcome step 
of making a slight reduction in the price of its shorter 


staple cotton. Lancashire spinners who may contemplate ° 


“contracting out” of the Raw Cotton Commission’s pur- 
chases would certainly welcome a stable cotton policy in 
Egypt. 

While Lancashire is considering these Egyptian overtures, 
it is also following with interest the course of devel- 
opments in the United States, where cotton is one of the 
surplus crops. A reduction of acreage may be the govern- 
ment’s only politically possible remedy to reduce the 
surplus. Talks between the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the cotton growers are expected to give an indication of the 
new administration’s cotton proposals. 


Wardour Street Spectacles 


O's of the two main British cinema circuits, Associated 
British, has recently been making experiments with 
“ three-dimensional ” films to see whether patrons are pre- 
pared to wear the spectacles required to obtain a visual 
effect of depth on the screen from these systems. But it is 
the other circuit, the Rank Organisation, that ordinarily 
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does the “first-run showing” of a large num 
films made by Twentieth-Century Fox, the A 
duction company that last week declared its 
make no more flat films. As yet the Rank group has 
stated its own policy about such systems, either those y _ 
the principle of the nursery stereoscope or the beahis 
films, projected upon a wide curved screen to sili ss 
effect of depth, for which the Fox company has dciend 

While Wardour Street is hardly behind Hollywood in i, 
volume of gossip about “3-D,” it is possessed of fewer hard 
facts, particularly about panoramic systems. British stereo. 
scopic technique is possibly somewhat ahead of the 
American, but there has been little experiment with th 
wide curved screens, whether in conjunction with more than 
one projector booth or with the normal projector fitted with 
a special lens attachment. The Fox company has unde. 
taken to provide showings of its first film made by 
“Cinemascope ” in British cities this year. Inevitably 
there is a tendency to let America make the running. The 
British cinema industry is primarily a distributor of Amer: 
can films, and those films obtain their main earnings in the 
American market, though Hollywood’s export earnings have 
become more important to it in recent years. In the long 
run, the British cinema industry will probably continue tp 
make what arrangements it needs to distribute the Ameri- 
— product—presuming. that British patrons continue to 
ike it. 


ber of the 
Merican Pro. 
Intention to 


Woolworth’s Expanding Sales 


T is all too rarely that efficiency pays dividends, literally 
I and by itself. Last year’s advance in F. W. Woolworth’s 
trading profits from {15,114,662 to £16,656,879, and in 
its ordinary dividend from 424 to 55 per cent, seems to 
be one of the exceptions that proves the rule. Woolworth’s 
preliminary profits statement was discussed in these 
columns on January 24th ; its full accounts, now published, 
confirms that last year’s increase in profits was due to higher 
sales—and this in a period when purchases of consumer 
goods in Britain as a whole seem to have fallen by perhaps 


WOOLWORTH BALANCE SHEET 


On December 31 1951 1952 
4 ; 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation..... 11,730,171 12,367,819 
Quoted investments.............. 4,078,916 4,050,243 
Wet: Currerit asset 35 Sic s kis wc ck 20,581,190 23,232,676 
Shock. 66 cccecs bic c eee tee 10,340,304 = 11,087,015 
COM Ta hes See Se ae es 18,361,634 18,407,760 
Revenue reserves .......ccccuscve 8,867,121! 9,807, 157 
Future taxmtion 55 ise iceee is 5,410,000 7,600,000 


Ordinary: Capital os saga cscs Saku 15,000,000 15,000,000 


as much as 2 per cent. In his statement accompanying the 
full accounts, Mr S. V. Swash characterises 1952, not 4 
a time of trading recession, but as “a year of better sup 
plies, better variety and cheaper prices to the customer ove! 
a wide range of goods in practically all departments. 
Lower prices and a sagging general market meant tht 
Woolworth had to compete keenly to achieve its expansion 9 
turnover. In common with several other retailers, it kept 
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4 It depends what 








you mean by 


‘Banking’ 














*“ OFCOURSE we 


safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. 
We maintain specialist departments 
whose functions, although not ‘banking’ in the usual 
sense, can nevertheless be used to very good purpose. 
These departments will, for example, act as an Exe- 
cutor, help with a customer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. They will do many 
more things besides. But the moral of this multi- 
plicity of functions is simply this: if you have any 
problem of finance or business, the chances are that 
we can help you deal with it. And that is what we 
mean by ‘banking’. 


ESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


Green 


fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 
from them. 





‘e help to make things grow too— industries, homes, 
nesses. Our soil is Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
ia and New Guinea, For our fingers we have over 
branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 
experience dates from the first banking business in 
South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
iccess in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Fitst and largest commercial bank In the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN MEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GBS205E 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


for personal service 


in banking 





SE RANT ONL RATT RY ATTY ARI MER TIO Nn TM 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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Is your livelihood 
in danger? 


you may be insured against | There is a way of knowing that 
fire but no insurance can re- | your vital documents are safe- 
place the vital contents of your | guarded. 


records. For many businesses, 
fire can mean overnight ruin. 


| Could this be you? Arriving 
| at work one morning, to find 


Record Protection Cabinets 
are made by Chubb to give fire 
protection to all kinds of busi- 
| only rubble and warm. ashes. ness systems. _Rigorous tests 
| To: find. accounts, re ceipts, prove their resistance in actual 
| records reduced to charred in- | fire conditions. 


| decipherable fragments. Years Unless your records are as 
of hard work perished. Anxious | safe as this, send for further 
| years of recovery ahead. details of Chubb fire-resisting 

There is no certain means of | equipment for your particular 
preventing fire. needs. 
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‘Pin points’ 
| every clerical error 









Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop. 

ment in overseas and colonial territorieg 

which call for medium or long term 
finance should write for our new 

booklet. It explains what the Corporation cag 


do for you and gives details of the countries in 





which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 


By installing the new and revolutionary Sumlock 









; : ; ; BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITE 
| CertoPost in your office, you will be able to pin point every ’ 
' clerical error. The Sumlock CertoPost is an accuracy-proving 64, Lombard Street, London, B.0.3 
machine and adding-calculator all in one. With its help, ane a ee aaTee 
' you will get your trial balance right first time and every time. 
th 
2 The CertoPost needs... 
: %* no extra time added to the 
Book-keeping Cycle. 
% no special Stationery or Furniture. | 
* no special Staff training. | 
%* no basic change of | 
; present methods. | LONDON : MONTREAL : TORONTO - VANCOUVER 
SYDNEY PERTH . MELBOURNE 
' CALCUTTA . BOMBAY . KARACHI 
LAHORE . JOHANNESBURG BULAWAYO 
' ASSOCIATES ; 
“Macy ce C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND Nit! RIA 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 


: citi a op Spee 
i The Group trades in and markets ventilation plant and other sf 
5 ae . rex ipment , 
{ af non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineering equip™ 


make certain with a 


minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied Peake 
timber and other materials; it insurance, secretarial, fmanca 


; ’ we statistical services 
An accuracy-proving and adding-calculating machine in one. provides coal-washing plant technical and stat: 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C2. 
: For further particulars apply: SUMLOCK LIMITED TELEGRAMS : contains TELEPHONE 


: ‘arch 9055 
Brimetacor, London. Brimetacor, London MONers 
‘ 1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. Telephone: REGent 133! See Seniilien tn armatventt aie aad SWANSEA 
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ALAYA 


ther spe 
Lipment ; 
shipping, 
financial, 


services 


E.C.2. 


EPHONE : 
Varch 3055 
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open some of its stores after normal closing hours one day 
in every week ; this experiment failed in the provinces, but 
cucceeded well in the West End of London. 

The decision to pass on the fruits of success to share- 
holders means that Woolworth’s net earnings now provide 
only slender cover for its equity payments. But the reason 
for the decision can be found in the balance sheet. The 
company possesses ample liquid resources, and, in Mr 
Swash’s words, its cash balance alone, which totals {18.4 
million, “ should prove adequate for all the calls that will 
be made upon it.” On the other side of the balance sheet, 
the company’s reserves are very strong and these reserves 
are supported by a hidden surplus arising from the under- 
valuation of its fixed assets. If an example were needed 
for other boards of the right way in which to react in a 
world of risk capital shortage, restlessness among share- 
holders, amd the recrudescence of share bids, then the 
directors of Woolworth have provided it. 


it 


Transport Bill Amendments 


“HE Transport Bill emerges from the Report stage in the 
| House of Commons somewhat improved in detail, 
though still as vague as ever in what it has to say about the 
future management and operating methods of the large 
sector of the transport industry that will remain in public 
hands after the Bill is enacted and the processes of selling 
road haulage services have been completed. There is no 
longer any expectation that the Disposals Board will have 
finished its work by the end of this year ; the Minister’s 
anxiety is that the process of disposal shall proceed at decent 
speed but certainly not at panic speed. It now appears 
that arrangements have been made between the Road 
Haulage Association and the United Dominions Trust to 
sponsor a finance company to provide loans for the pur- 
chase of road haulage units ; advances for the purchase 
of assets other than buildings would be normally repayable 
over three to five years. 

On the organisation of the railways, it has been repeated 
that the Transport Commission at an earlier stage made 
proposals involving “ far-reaching changes in the Com- 
mission’s organisation ” that the Minister could not accept. 
The Government sticks to the view that reorganisation of 
the railways, to quote the Parliamentary Secretary, 


should’ be carried out under a statutory procedure which 
would give users and others who might be affected an 
opportunity of expressing their views on any such scheme 
before it is carried into effect. 


The principle seems distinctly doubtful ; and even if it were 
not, there should be some indication, at some stage before 
the Bill is passed, of what the Minister has in mind so that 
the question is carried beyond a vaguely defined intention 
to decentralise. 

Meanwhile, the Commission is promised a few more road 
vehicles, and the London passenger is to have the protection 
of statute that increases in London fares (up to the limit 
of the discretionary 10 per cent that the Commission will 
in future be able to impose) must be wholly justified by 
increased costs in operating London transport. It is possible 
that the boot ought to be on the other foot, and that, on any 
rigid calculation of costs, the provincial traveller might 
deserve protection against the Londoner. 


‘ 
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Textiles in Retrospect 


TT. scars of last year’s slump in textiles are piainly 
visible in the accounts of many textile manufacturers 
that have recently been published. But sales have now 
recovered and business in December, both wholesale and 
retail, was considerably higher than it was twelve 
months earlier. The official wholesale index (1950= 100) 
shows sales of textiles at 98, as much as 22 points above 
December, 1951. December is a slack month for whole- 
saling and the drop of 14 points between November and 
December was not more than the end of the usual seasonal 
decline from the peak business of the autumn. 


But it is the busiest time of the year for the shops, and 
the Christmas sales of the big retailers (excluding food) 
produced a rise in the index between November and 
December from 121 to 171—eight points higher than the 
Christmas business in 1951. Lord Hollenden declared to 
the Wholesale Textile Association this week that textile 
prices had probably fallen by 30 per cent since price control 
was removed in last year’s budget. - It follows that unless 
retailers are taking a much higher profit than they were 


AVERAGE VALUE (1950100) 
\| 


RETAIL SALES (non-food) 


; 
‘ | WHOLESALE 
Y "TEXTILE SALES * === 


RETAILERS’ STOCKS 
(excluding Food) 


accustomed to do under price control (when margins were 
on the generous side), the volume of retail sales last 
Christmas may have been, say, 50 per cent higher than 
twelve months earlier. Falling prices and a rising volume 
of sales have a bearing on the future level of employment 
in cotton and wool. For the twelve months as a whole 
wholesale textile business was down from 105 to 90, while 
retail sales of all goods apart from food rose very slightly 
from 109 to 110, and food sales were up from 108 to 123. 


Wholesale and retail sales alike began to show signs of 
recovery in the early summer, and in the latter half of the 
year the value of stocks has fallen as the value and volume 
of sales has been rising. Wholesale stocks in December 
were down to 74, compared with 129 twelve months earlier, 
and retail stocks showed a fall of 11 per cent over the 
same period. The accompanying chart shows the great 
change in stocks that took place during 1952. Such a fall 
as this might be expected, under normal conditions, to lead 
to a certain amount of re-stocking, but so far there is little 
sign of such orders. 
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Fall in Free Metals 


HE free markets for tin, lead and zinc are now operating 
7 against a background of falling prices that has per- 
sisted for a full year. A widely held market view suggests 
that the downward trend for most metals is likely to 
continue, but on alruost all markets any sharp drop in prices 
has usually been quickly countered by healthy consumer 
buying for current needs ; on this calculation, no sudden 
slide in metal prices is thought probable. But evidently 
there is still an expectation of lower prices among con- 
sumers, for they are buying cautiously and are not anxious 
to increase their low stocks. 

Among non-ferrous metals, copper, not yet returned to 
private trading and therefore artificially priced, is one of 
the commodities that appears to be resisting the downward 
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price movement. Among the freed metals tin is maintaining 
a relatively steady price ; after falling away from the peak 
of £1,4824 per ton reached in February, 1951, the price 
has fluctuated between {950 and {£970 and is at present 
about £974. On the other hand lead and zinc prices are 
tending downward. The controlled price of lead reached a 
peak of £180 per ton in mid-1951, then fell by stages to 
£131 in September, 1952, and at the opening of the market 
in the following month dropped to £106'; after some fluctu- 
ations, the price has declined to around {94 at present. 
Zinc reached a “high” of £190 a ton during the period 
of control in 1951 and 1952 and then fell to {110 by 
December last year ; upon the freeing of the zinc market in 
January this year the price fell to around £89. The 
decline has continued since then, with the present price 
at around £83. 


British Enterprise and Spanish Steel 


Nz the least interesting thing about the contracts to 
equip a new Spanish steelworks that were signed by 
four British companies late last week was the organisation 
that obtained the orders. The four companies concerned— 
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Head Wrightson, Davy and United, Wellman Sj 
and English Electric—together with Simon-Carye 
Electric Furnace Company, first discussed the 
fate in 1943 of forming a joint organisation that ¢ ul 
handle tenders to build the whole of a steelworks a 
not replacing their normal sales departments on individual 
orders. In March, 1945, they formed it, the Metally ical 
Equipment Export Company, under an expert stem 
construction engineer from one of the companies, with » 
small office in London. ae 

The company’s first venture was in Sweden, where t 
obtained certain contracts but not the majority of the job 
Though in following years the organisation obtained jar 
contracts in Norway, at Caen in Normandy, and in Kees, 
tina (where it stepped in to complete equipment begun by 
American companies but stopped when Argentina ran short 
of dollars, and has itself in turn been hampered by credi 
difficulties), the new Spanish project is the first really com. 
prehensive joint order that the organisation has secured 
Meeco tendered for the whole works to be built at Aviles 
in the Asturias. In the upshot, German manufacturers 
obtained the coke-oven orders,’and Swiss the power station 
contract, while some rolled steel sections for fabrication of 
the buildings in Spain may be supplied from France and 
Germany. But four of Meeco’s shareholder companies 
obtained the core of the contracts ; the ore preparation and 
blast furnace installations, the openhearth steelmaking 
plant, the primary and secondary rolling mills, and the 
associated electrical drives and ancillary equipment. Part of 
all these installations will be made to British designs in 
Spain ; the equipment concerned might cost some {10 
million if it were all being built here, but in fact the 
sterling price earned by the British companies will be 
roughly £6 million. 

The new plant, which is due to begin operations in 1957, 
is to be operated by a nationally owned Spanish steel com- 
pany ; it will have an initial capacity of some 350,000 tons 
of steel a year. Provision has been made, however, for the 
addition later of a second and possibly a third and fourth 


th Owen, 
S and the 
Possibility 


blast furnace, extra steelmaking plant, and further secondary 
rolling mills ; the primary blooming and s!abbing mill now 
to be installed is designed to roll up to a million tons a year. 
Successful conclusion of these contracts is a tribute to this 


form of co-ordinated export enterprise, which is unusual 
in Britain. German manufacturers possess some similar 
organisations, while certain American capital equipment 
makers have expanded horizontally to contro! suppliers of 


all the plant a steelworks may require. But financial integra 
tion of that kind may have its disadvantages ; and the Aviles 
contract suggests that Meeco have some lessons for other 


British engineering exporters, 


Recovery in Rayon 


AYON production in December was nearly back © 
R normal at-more than 29 million pounds of yarn. But 
since output did not recover until late in the year, pr 
duction for 1952 as a whole was no higher than 283 million 
pounds, showing a fall of 26 per cent on 195!. There 


was a severe contraction in exports from £63 million in 
1951 to £40 million. At home, the fall in demand that 
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culminated in a cut of two-thirds in the industry’s output 
during the summer was concentrated on the consumer 
industries. Deliveries of continuous filament rayon yarn 
for weaving, hosiery and warp knitting showed a marked 
fall—deliveries for weaving fell from 93 million pounds 
to $7 million pounds last year, but deliveries for industrial 
purposes showed an insignificant fall from 45 to 44 million 
pounds. 

Production of rayon cloth seems to have recovered more 
rapidly than cotton cloth. Last December. rayon and 
mixture cloths totalled more than 12 million yards, as in 
December, 1951, but output of cotton cloth was 31 million 
yards, against 37 million yards. Cloth output as a whole in 
Lancashire was 
down by 23 per 
cent during the year, 
to a total of 2,292 
million linear yards. 
In these circum- 
stances of falling 
demand it is hardly 
surprising that the 
Anglo - American 
Productivity Council 
has found few cloth- 
ing manufacturers in 
the mood to adopt 
the recommenda- 
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ago for increased 
output and lower 
costs. In the first half 
of 1952, production 
of clothing was 16 per cent lower than in the same period of 
1951, and employment was 10 per cent lower, with a good 
deal of short-time working. New steps towards improved 
production are not likely to be encouraged so long as the 
wholesale and textile trades keep their stocks to the minimum 
and place a succession of small orders rather than a big order 
at the beginning of the season. Some part of the decline in 
stocks may be welcomed as a sign of increasing efficiency, 
but the greater part reflects the anxiety of traders at each 
link of the distribution chain to hedge against a change in 
demand of the kind that happened in the spring of 1951. 
Under such conditions, any recommendations to raise 
output in the consumer industries are bound to fall on 
deaf ears. 
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Copper Boom Ending ? 


p ROFITS in the Rhodesian copper belt suffered a serious 
setback in the last quarter of 1952, when the African 
labourers’ strike closed down the mines for nearly three 

ecks. In this quarter Roan Antelope’s profit before tax 
was only £1,724,000 compared with {3,086,000 in the 
previous quarter, and Mufulira’s was only {1,654,000 com- 
pared with £3,080,000. The bumper earnings in the third 
quarter were sufficient to leave a comfortable improvement 
in the balf-yearly results, as the accompanying table shows ; 
hut there are signs that the boom is now flagging, though it 
as not been brought to a definite halt. Earnings in 1953 


tions made two years © 
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are likely to be squeezed between the increase in costs that 
will stem from the new wage awards and the recent reduc- 
tion in the Government’s buying price of copper. In these 
circumstances, the immediate outlook for.shares in com- 
panies of the Selection Trust group may depend very largely 


RHODESIAN COPPER PROFITS 
(In £000) 





Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, 








Six months ended | 195E | 1952 «| 1882 
i 

Rean Antelope 
Sales revenue. .....cecece 8,363 | 8321 | 9,099 
Operating surplus ........ 4,928 4,707 | 5,315 
Profit, before tax ........ 4,232 | 4,049 | 4,810 

Blisier copper production (in | 
Peg MUTE. ks cre cseskss | 41,151 | 39,876 | 37,837 

Mufulira 
Sales revenue............ | 7,813 7,913 | 8.697 
Operating surplus........ | 4949 | 4487 | 5,212 
Profit, before tax ........ 4,300 | 3,969 | 4,734 

Blister copper production (in 
a) | 39,946 | 36,423 | 37,662 





on whether the Treasury grants the group’s request for the 
transfer of domicile to Northern Rhodesia. It is more 
than eight months since the group made this request, 
but it is still waiting for Whitehall’s yea or nay. This delay 
suggests something more than red tape; perhaps the 
Treasury considers that there is a delicate balance between 
argument and counter-argument. 


Freight Markets Irregular 


LTHOUGH the Chamber of Shipping tramp freight index 
has shown little change since November, the level of 
freights has not been universally steady. Declines in some 
markets, however, have been offset by rises in others, and 
there is considerable scope for the judicious “ placing ” of 
vessels. Since the new year opened, for example, demand 
for transatlantic coal carriers has fallen away, but tonnage 
has become comparatively scarce in the North Pacific, 
resulting in a rise in the rate paid for heavy grain. Although 
a sizeable advance has been recorded for grain to the United 
Kingdom from Western Australia, the expected increase in 
grain chartering from the River Plate has so far not 
materialised. Vessels to carry cereals from North China to 
Europe have been fixed at 9§s., compared with 8os. earlier, 
but chartering in this market has now come to a standstill 
because of the uncertain attitude of the new American 
administration about the question of imposing a blockade 
of Chinese ports, but the Mediterranean trades have been 
quiet. There has been a renewal of activity in the time 
charter market, although rates have not shown much change. 
Meanwhile it seems that much tonnage has been fixed well 
ahead into the summer. 

The increasing competition of German and Japanese 
vessels is undoubtedly having an effect on freight rates 
generally. Several Japanese vessels have accepted lower 
rates than those quoted in London for homeward voyages, 
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and the refusal of two re-established German liner services 
to join the westbound Atlantic freight conference has caused 
several prominent members to secede and cut their rates by 
up to 20 per cent. The normal upward trend expected in 
the winter season has failed to materialise for tanker 
freights as well as for dry-cargo rates, although these have 
recovered from the midsummer depression. The average 
for 1952 has worked out at 110.6, which is much lower than 
the 1951 average of 173.7, although higher than the average 
of 84 for 1950. Although many operating costs are higher 
than in 1950, less time and money is being wasted by delays 
in port, and bunker prices have been reduced. 


Healthier Conditions in Wool 


HE wool industry’s recovery from severe recession that 

became visible during the autumn of last year was solidly 
maintained during December, Improvement over November 
was not spectacular, but it contributed to a considerable im- 
provement in all sections of the industry compared with the 
end of 1951. The following table, taken from figures issued 
by the Wool Industry Bureau of Statistics, illustrates the 
extent of the recovery: 





Wool consumption, clean | 

a ADO iss 5% a5 wah bees 23-6 37-1 38-9 49 
Production of tops, wool | 

and hair (mn. Ib) ..... 13-1 22-4 23-8 65 
Tops drawn, wool and hair } 

(iam. Webs 655 suedche os ll-1 17-8 18-5 61 
Worsted yarns delivered | 

fen Ms) Ss aa ees | lies 17-6 17-7 42 
Woven wool fabrics de- | 

livered (mn. sq. yds.).. | 25-0 35-1 {| 34:6 25 
Employment ..........0% | 149,820 | 154,076 155,279 4 





* Allowing for difference in number of working days. 


Despite widespread recession and the tightening of import 
quotas in a number of countries, wool textile exports during 
1952. made a comparatively good showing, though the 
industry fell from fifth to sixth place among the country’s 
largest exporters. Exports in 1952 were valued at {124 
million (some 5.5 per cent of all manufactured exports) com- 
pared with £179 million (7.8 per cent of all exports in 1951). 
Lower prices partly explain last year’s lower export figures. 
There was in fact an increase in the weight of tops sold 
abroad and only a slight decrease in the weight of yarn 
exported, but in both cases values showed a marked decline. 
Woollen and worsted cloth took the full brunt of the diffi- 
culties in the export markets, falling from 119 sq. million 
yards in 1951 to 98 million sq. yards in 19§2, while exports 
of carpets dropped from approximately 14 million sq. yards 
to 6.4 million sq. yards. 

It is satisfactory, however, that sales to. North 
America increased in 1952. Wool textiles exported to the 
USA amounted to 19 million sq. yards, an increase of 40 
per cent.over'1951, while Canada took 16.4 million sq. yards, 
an increase of about 6 per cent. With sales to North America 
amounting to {30.6 million, the wool textile industry was 
the second largest dollar earner in 1952. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Imports and exports last month were lower than 
ago, but. higher than the monthly average fo; 


last Quarter 
Exports in January were valued at £217.9 million apaing 
£250.1 million for January, 1952, and {207 mien 9 
month for the last quarter of last year. Imporis last wie 
amounted to £290.1 million, against £357.1 million § 

January, 1952 and £263.9 million a month for the be 
quarter of 1952. Exports to the United States jin pat 
amounted to {13.1 million and to Canada /11.9 million 
These figures show an improvement over th averages for 
last quarter—12 million for the United Statics ang £106 


million for Canada. 
* 


Representatives of the British Air Registration Board are 
expected back in London this weekend afte: preliminary 
talks with the Civil Aeronautics Board about the granting 
of an American certificate of ‘airworthiness for the de 
Havilland Comet. Two years ago, the Americans undertook 


-to recognise British certificates of-airworthiness for pistog 


engined aircraft but specifically excluded those powered by 
gas turbines. After two years’ stalemate, during which time 
the Americans have neither evolved their own safety require- 
ments for gas turbined aircraft nor accepted those drawn up 
by the International Civil Aviation Organisation (which are 
based on British recommendations) matters have been 
brought to a head by the decision of an American airline, 


Pan American World Airways, to buy de Havilland Comet 
Ills. 


7 


The recent increase in the dividend of the National 
Provincial Bank has led to some pressure, by correspon- 
dence and other means, on the chairmen of the other big 
banks to follow its example. At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of Barclays Bank this week, Sir John Barlow, 
MP, a member of the Manchester and District Local 
Board of the bank, spoke from the body of the hall ant 
stated that he and other shareholders were “ {frankly di- 
appointed ” that the directors had not recommended a 
increased dividend on Barclays “ B” stock this year. Mr 
A. W. Tuke, the chairman of the bank, defended this year’s 
decision, but stated that the directors “fully understood 
the reasons which gave rise to the question” and would 
“be very glad, when the time comes, to be able to make 
a recommendation to the stockholders which will provide 
them with some reward for their patience.” 


* 
The seventy-ninth annual report of the Council of 
Foreign bondholders contains full details of the two great 


achievements of 1952—the settlement of the German and 
Japanese debt~ questions. It also takes note of the ad 
referendum agreements reached last December wii Austt!4, 


’ but is not yet authorised to report the full term of these. 


The main external sterling debts still in default are n0¥ 
those of China and the Eastern European count:ics (which 
together owe £180 million on capital commitm nts alone) 5 
in addition, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Arg: tina and 
Guatemala have still not redressed all their injustices © 
bondholders, 
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JUNGLE 
AND 
THE JET 





“ x as 


("RUDE OIL IS NOT MAN-MADE. ‘The oilman must 
it and look for it, bring it to the surface, transport 
| render it serviceable. 

\nglo-Iranian has gone out to look for oil in 
s as diverse as Papua, Nigeria, Sicily and the 
f Wight. It brings oil-to the surface through 


in the Middle East and, on a small scale, in this 


try. It transports oil in one of the world’s largest 
ing fleets. It renders oil serviceable in a hundred 


from fuel for jets to an ingredient of plastic 


? 


pectacle frames. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER -to Banish Pinking 
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CACAO FAASAOHAALA A 


MITRE CLUB 


STATIONERY 
Se : 
Waku writing Catt 
There’s a new kind of notepaper, Mitre Clnb, 
with a specially-processed, satin-smooth surface. 
Try it—it does make writing casier —and it 
costs no more than ordinary notepapers. Mitre 
Club is available in white and an attractive new 
shade of blue in pads in three sizes, 1/1, 1/4, 2/-, 


and in boxes of single and double sheets with 
distinctive envelopes to match. 


CA4AEL FEA ASAE AEA ALAA ELE+AAS 


FROM ALL REALLY GOOD STATIONERS 


ALAA LALA LALA LA LAL LALA LA Lt hb ltd didi ll ht dh htatd ?. 
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A book for important desks... 


Wherever management is calling for greater efficiency in the control 
of production, distribution, sales or accounting, there are possible 
applications for Hollerith. Te point the way, we have prepared a 
book outlining Hollerith Electrical Punched Card Accounting methods 
and describing Hollerith machines. 

It is essential reading for all progressive organisations at Management 
level. Ask us to send you a copy today. 


... isiton yours? ) 


AOLLERITA | 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING i 






THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD 
Head Office : 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. ‘Phone : REGent $155 
Offices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea. 

E/531/ 102 
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- CO-OpeRATIVE 
ERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








The Sixty-Ninth Annual Account 


and Statement for the year ended 
31st December 1952, shows 


Assets £ 
Mortgage balance .................. 61,579,077 
Trustee investments ............... 4,073,263 
Other Assets ........cccsciceccccssasees 738,262 
CONDE isc edadacaabeipeniyc san canes 8,355,592 

74,746,194 

Liabilities a 
Shareholders’ Accounts ......... 56,891,168 
Depositors’ Accounts ............ 13,936,898 
Other Liabilities ..................... 717,590 
ONTO eo i i a 3,200,538 

_74,746,194 
£ 


Increase in Mortgage Assets ... 4,450,793 
Increase in Share Holdings ... 10,956,244 
eidisce peters . 136,385 


Inerease in Reserves 
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National Provincia] 


Bank Limited | 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Sapecarennenleeanonemee 


Statement of Liabilities and Agset, 


December 3lst, 1952 


LIABILITIES | 





Ciialinds Oa ae ss ae ee x an ee £9,479.416 | 
Reserve Funds (Including Share Premium Aceount £1,144,950) 11,500,009 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts ... ne 855,859,373 
Liabilities for Acceptances, Endorsements, Engage. H 
ments, etc. ... aon oes abe ees 36,495,019 
913,333,209 
ASSETS 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on. 
other Banks in the United Kingdom and Ireland, 
and Cheques, Drafts, ete., in transit a --» 40,543,883 
Money at call and short notice ... ii ae s+» 91,935,000 | 
Bills Discounted ... ae wh a nels CR 
Investments bie ae ws se a s+» 241,172,095 | 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts ... ... 252,103,294 | 
Trade Investments ia iv fe Ie 5 5,265,879 
Bank Premises... ie “as aa ie ; 6,308,202 | 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments, Engagements, etc. nics ee 36,495,019 | 
£913,333,808 | 





HEAD OFFICE: 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C€.2 | 








A go-ahead firm discusses 
a factory in Australia 





Registered Office: 
NEW: OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : HOLborn 2302 


City Office: 163 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 3556 


“The idea seems sensible to me, but it’s no good groping 
in the dark. Where can we get some facts?” “What about 
asking A.N.Z. Bank? They've got branches all over Australia 
and they’ve been there well over roo years. They ought 1 
know something.” ans 
Indeed we do —and we make our knowledge readily avail 
able. Our Overseas Department will send you (wo ro 
which will tell you just what you want to know at 0 
stage: “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA’— contaiing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, ma nN 
labour and finance. “COMPANY FORMATION } 
AUSTRALIA”—a general guide to Company Law, 
notes on current taxation. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limite Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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PiMPERIAL TOBACCO. Although the 


yield on “Imps” is well above the yields 
offered by many other leading equities, the 
‘inary stock units stilf fall within the 


1 orc F 
Te tne chip ” category. Most investors do not 
seriously apprehend a fall in future dividend 


rates unless there. is a general trade recession 
but the present high yield shows that they 


no longer classify “Imps” among the 
possible growth stocks. The company’s latest 
preliminary statement (for the year to Octo- 


ber 31st last) confirms this general’ impres- 
sion; it is at least as cautious in tone as 


ne 


its immediate predecessors. For the fifth 
year running the directors have made the 
same distribution to shareholders, by declar- 


ing a dividend of 20 per cent on the new 
uity capital of £60,100,879 compared with 
the 1950-51 dividend of 32 per cent on the 
old capital of £37,563,049. This decision 
came as no surprise. Six months ago, when 
the issued ordinary capital was increased by 
the capitalisation of {22,537,830 from 
reserves, the directors plainly stated that the 
free issue then made to shareholders con- 
tained “no element of bonus.” 

The profits figures tell a story of unexciting 
tut reasonable stability. The £18,896,593 of 
trading profits shown by the holding com- 
pany (which in effect means the tobacco 
company) are only slightly lower than the 
previous year’s profit of £19,206,280, while 
i's net profits have actually risen, from 
£9,040,779 to £9,495,898, thanks to a reduc- 


Years to Oct. 31, 


1951 1952 
h arent company’s earnings :— £ £ 
Trading Q0@UE. iu. soaud pcckeees 19,206,280 18,896,593 
Total Income. oc.0ks ees 22,845,085 22,600,898 


Taxation \ eusesscevesee 13,804,306 13,105,000 


Net profit... 5 6 (tiene Sear 9,040,779 9,495,898 
C msolidated earnings :-— 

Trading peut... 2 ccidiccvuiesi 23,284,604 20,250,742 

Total income ‘ . 26,259,478 235,092,475 

Taxation 


-.sessee 16,166,873 13,536,060 
.. 10,092,605 9.556.415 
6,310,592 6,310,592 


Net profit 


Ordinary dividends 


Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 32 20 
Leaf replacement reserve....... 1,344,262 306,000 
Added to other reserves and ¢arry 

forwentl, . os is Vie ere hake 1,976,374 2,478,851 


{£1 ordinary stock at 53s. 9d. yields £7 Qs. per cent. 


tion in the provision for taxation. The 
group’s trading profits have fallen more 
sharply (from £23,284,604 to £20,250,742), 
as subsidiary companies’ profits have been 
adversely affected by the fall in prices of 
paper and board. But this decline in profit- 
ability has meant that the group has had no 
liability for EPL, and the reduction in the 
provision for taxation has again provided a 
cushion, so that the group’s net profits have 
only fallen from £10,092,605 to £9,556,415. 
Moreover, this net profit includes a “ special 
surplus” of only £306,000 after tax (com- 
pared with £1,344,262 in 1950-51) arising 
from the conversion to current sterling values 
of dollar leaf tobacco purchased before 
devaluation ; in keeping with the group’s past 
practice, this sunplus has been transferred to 
a leaf replacement reserve. In addition, the 
directors have been able to plough back nearly 
42,500,000 into the business, or about 
4,500,000 more than in 1950-51. In view of 
the group’s need to find finance for its per- 
sistently heavy stocks, this reinforcement of 
reserves cannot be described as excessive. 


* 


COLVILLES. At least one remark in Sir 
John Craig’s statement accompanying the full 
accounts of Colvilles must have intrigued 
former owners of steel equities and those who 
have considered buying these equities after 
the industry had been denationalised. Sir 


Company Notes 


John revealed that the net cost of ordinary 
and preference dividends (paid at the moment 
to the only shareholder, the Iron and Steel 
Corporation) takes less than 13d. from each 
£1 of sales. On a conservative estimate, the 
value of the group’s turnover must therefore 
be of the order of £40 million ; by showing 
a trading profit of {4,482,739 in the year to 
September 27th last, the group therefore 
seems to have earned a profit margin of about 
10 per cent on these sales. Moreover, in the 
previous year it was apparently earning a 
larger margin still; in the nine months to 
September 30, 1951, the group earned a profit 
of £3,963,758, which is equivalent to a full 
year’s profit of over £5,100,000. As the group 
maintained its output of steel, the fall in 
profits in 1951-52 probably reflected the costs 
involved in increasing the production of pig 
iron to offset the shortage of scrap for steel- 
making. 

In the last few months, as raw material 
supplies have become easier to obtain, pro- 
duction at Colvilles has increased. This, 
together with Sir John Craig’s revelation 
about profit margins, suggests that there is 
some hope that the directors may be able to 
recommend a post-denationalisation ordinary 
dividend much bigger than the 13 per cent 
dividend now paid to the Corporation. The 
main barriers will be the political risks and 
the fact that the group’s development pro- 
gramme, on which nearly £2 million was 
spent in 1951-52 and on which even more will 
be spent in 1952-53, emphasises the need to 
conserve resources ; to some exent, however, 
Colvilles seems to have been financing other 
people’s development programmes as well as 
its own—or so the increase in the group’s 
loan to the Corporation (from about 
£3,500,000 to nearly £5,600,000) suggests. 


* 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
CHOLDING). Apart from a _ re- 
organisation of its debenture capital, Cable 
and Wireless (Holding), which is now one 
of the biggest investment trusts in this 
country, seems to have done little more than 
mark time last year. But it clearly did 
not have an altogether easy passage. Between 
the calendar years 1951 and 1952 its gross 
investment income fell from £900,873 to 
£839,930, and its total net income from 
£376,667 to £340,322 ; moreover, the fall of 
nearly 7 per cent in the market value of its 
quoted securities (from 12,175,818 to 
£11,344,597) is much sharper than the fall 
of under 3 per cent in their book value (from 
£11,202,668 to £10,869,584). It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the directors have 
merely maintained the ordinary dividend at 
8 per cent. ; 

Such shifts that the trust made in its port- 
folio during ‘the year were against the 
previous postwar trend in the policies of most 
investment trusts. It shifted away from 
foreign towards British stocks, and away from 
equities towards fixed interest securities. At 
the end of 1952 it held 54.3 per cent of its 
portfolio in British stocks, compared with 
47.2 per cent at the end of 1951; it sold 
nearly half of its holdings of dollar stocks 
during the year, so that the proportion of 
United States stocks fell from 13.3 per cent 
to 7.8 per cent. The slight shift towards 
fixed interest securities caused a fall, from 
84.2 to 80.0 per cent, in the proportion of its 
holdings accounted for by equities. At the 
current price of £126 xd, the £100 ordinary 
stock units yield £6 7s. per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
_ YIELDS 


| Price,| Price,} Net | Gross 


Gritish Funds = Feb.’| Feb. | Yield | Yield, 
and 4, | 11, | Feb. 11, | Feb. 13 
Guaranteed Stocks é ’ ne me 


1953 | 1953 1953 1953 

j i £ ware, sud 

War Bonds 23% °51-53) (m) | (mn) wily a3 § 
War Bonds 24% "52-54| 994 99#' 112 9,215 63 
Exchequer 2}° 1955. 984] 984/115 10/217 5 
Ser. Funding 13% °53.! 994} 994/110 5;'212 8 
Ser. Funding 1% °54.1 98$ | 988 | 114 11;214 3 
der. Funding 3% '55 100%; 1004: 1 6 7/217 & 
War Bonds 24% °54-56) 98% | 984/113 4/217 3 
Funding 23%, ’52-57..; 994%] 99#'1 9 4/216 63 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 1004} 1003 | 1 8 8|217 61 
War Loan 3° "55-59 100#/} 1018; 19 7);219 T 
Savings 3°, '55-65.. 933%) 933"'2 3 5;313 Ol 
Funding 2$% °5661..| 94% | 954'11911;3 5 63 
Funding 3% °59-69...| 874) 884/210 2/4 110! 
Funding 3% 66-68...) 88} 884: 2 810/319 61 
5 . Cc 

Funding 4% "60-90... 994/9944/3 § $19 § } 
Savings 3% '60-70...| 854°} 864% 211 1/4 2 1 
Savings 2}% '64-67..| 858; 858/211 0|317 92 
Victory 4% '20-76...|100%*/1014* 119 11/327 5s 
Savings 3°, °65-75 g33*| 834" 210 7/4 2 41 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957); 874 | 87/2 8 2; 411 10f 
Convs. 3}% (aft. 1961)| 78) | 79412 6 914 9 9F 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975)| 584 58325 11:4 6 Gf 
Treas. 3%, (aft. 1966 694 6% '2 511/'4 8 2f 
Treas. 35% °77-80....| 88%| 88412 8 314 4 71 
Redemption 5% '86-967 773 7732 8 6}4 3 4i 
WarLoan3}% aft.1952} 784; 78%: 2 7 0/4 911f 
Consols 24% ........| 585 | 59/2 4 514 4 9f 
Br. Elec. 3%, "68-73. . 85} 853 | 210 5'4 2 Ti 
Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...| 83% 834" 210 1; 4 1103 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79. .| 100} noon { 3 2 eh eoe aes 
Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..| 893 | 94/2 7 3/4 3 51 
Br. Trans. 3% "78-88.| 774| 78: 1210 41:4 4 28 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73 | 85% 853 '210 5;4 2 Ti 
Br, Trans. 4% '72-77.| 964 9614 o 235s 3 
e 2m 0 264/14 8 Qi 

Br. Gas 3% '90-95....| 771 7741/2 8 914 3 43 
Br. Gas 34% 69-71...) 918% 919% 2 7 5/4 2 33 
ar. 1. & S. 34% °79-81) B84" 88h 2 8 1/4 4 ~*O2 
(e) To earliest date f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 


(m) £100 0 54. (m) £100 0 34. (s) Assumed average life 
13 years approx. * Ex dividend 


Price, | Price, Yield, 


Last Two 
Dividends ow Feb. 4, |Feb. 11 Feb. ll, 
oe 1953 1953 1953 
(a) (6) (c) 
~ % % i j ; s. d. 
40 b| 20 ajAnglo-Am.10/-.; 6% | 64/413 8 
25 6| Sa@Anglo-Iranfl.| 54 | 58/5 3 3 
12}b|  ThalAssoc. Elec. £1.| 78/9 | 78/9 |8 1 7 
20 b| = ThalAssoc. P.Cem.£1/105/— [105/7$ | 5 4 2 
10 a) 33 6\Bass {1 .......|/130/- |130/- | 12 4 
20 ¢ § a\Boots 5/-... | 20 6 21/- | 15 3 
B45 3 a\Brad. Dyers {1 22/3 | 22/3 [10 6 9 
44a| 6$5\Br. Celanese 10/-) 22/— | 22/3 18 1} 


} 
we | 217% |Br.MotorCp.5/-| 6/14 | 6/18 | 


126, 6 a\Br Oxygen f1..| 52/9 | 53/3 
3a 3 b\Can. Pac. $25..| $57$ | $55} 


~ 


£ 
4 
5 
§ 
§ 
6 
4 
0 
418 
8 9 
§ 5 
418 
74b| 5 alCoats{1.......| 46/3 | 46/3 | 5 8 1 
645; 5 aiCourtaulds {1..} 39/6 | 39/6 | 5 13 11 
1246 2baiCunard {1.....| 37/- | 37/6 ;8 0 0 
15 5| 7a\Distillers 4/- ...} 17/6 | 17/6 | 5 210 
17hc| l7}c\Dunlop {1.....| 47/6 | 48/9 | 7 3 8 
12$c| 15 c\Ford {1...... | 55/- | 55/74 | 5 7 10 
| | 
Tha} 15 d\Gen. Elect. £1..| 42/3 | 43/6 | 5 3 5p 
10 b 5 aiGuest Keen 1.) 52/6 | 54/- §ll i 
7 a} 10 b\Guinness 10/-..| 30/6 | 30/6 511 6 
4a}  5$b|/Hawker Sid. £1.| 39/6 | 40/3 | 419 5 
13 ¢ 5 ailmp. Chem. {1.| 46/6 47/9 |} 5 811 
i3}a\ 1145)Imp. Tobacco {1) 54/3 | 53/9 | 7 8 100 
$2°6 c| $2.6c)Int. Nick. np. $808 $798 5 16 10 
l7jc| 17hc\J’burg Con. £1.| 55/7} | 61/103) 5 13 2 
Sa 10 b'Lancs. Cotton £1) 40/73 | 41/3 | 7 5 6 
10 6} ‘ThaiLon. Brick {1..! 63/9 | 66/3 |5 5 8 
65 b| 15 a\Marks &Sp.A5/-| 51/9 | 51/3 | 318 In 
15§d 6$4)Monsanto 5/-...| 23/3 23/- | 4 iT 10 
1035, 6 a@/P. & O. Def. {1.| 59/6 | 58/6 | 515 11 
17}d T4a'P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/- | 35/- | 7 2 10 
785 ctl00 cPrudentl. ‘A’ {1} KW | 35h 15 7 5 
50 a) 175 6} Rhokanafl....| 208 | 203 [11 3 7 


10 6 5 a|Rolls Royce £1.| 63/1} | 63/18 | 
$10 6 ¢5 a\‘Shell” Stk. £1.| 78/9 | 78/14 | 
13}a\ 84/Tube Invest. {1| 61/3 | 61/3 | 


l 

4 

5 

4 
5 a 20 b/Tur. Newall £1.|104/4$ |106/3 | 4 14 1 
845 5 a Unilever {1....) 47/3 46/9 § 18 6 
10 cl 12}c\Union Castle £1] 25/6 | 25/6 | 418 On 
54 § bUnion Disc. £1.) 39/6" | 40/- i 5 0 0 
{636} t44a\Utd. Molass. 10/-! 31/3 | 31/3 | 6 7 0 
306 «Te aj\U.SuaBetong{1) 39/4} | 38/9 [19 eS 
10 d 2ga\Vickers £1.....| 47/6 | 48/6 | § 3 3 
15a! 40 b|Woolworth 5/- .| 48/3* | 48/3 | 514 0 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. (d) Yield basis 14%. 
(f). Yield basis 22-9 gross. (g) Div. declared for 4 months, 
Yield basis 102%. (4) Yield basis 15%. (%} Yield basis 
64%. (n) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. (#) Yield 
basis 114%. * Ex div. f Free of tax. 
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CHANGES 
. * 
' PAYMENTS 
Statistical Summary nt senses | Tom eh 
mds.... 1,500 | 2$% Def. Bonds.... 
ev | Det Bonds... 2,203 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 24°, Term. Annuities — 1,649 
: cz | | Tax Reserve Certs... 14,174 
For the week ended February 7, 1953,) | Other Debt ; 
total ordinary revenue was £211,014,000, against Internal Ee, 394 
ordinary expenditure of £70, 042,000 and issue A Ways and Meam 
to sinking funds £1,200, 000. Thus, including | Advenves .:.<:..2. 5,600 
sinking fund allocations of £28, 172,000 the on | rere 
surplus accrued since April 1, 1952, was ne | ee 
£119,534,000 compared with a su set of | | a a ai ob 
£341,286,000 for the corresponding period Of] bs ga ying DEBT (¢ mmtI08) 
the previous year. | 
s a Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | 7.4.) 
Esti- | April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week k | i Bills Advances De- | Flont. 
mate, 1951 {| 1952 [ended | ended Date posits ing 
| 1952-53} to | to Poe. 1 Fe by | nebt 
Feb. 9, | Feb. 7, . ee as | Tender Tap De aad Banks | 
| £7000 | 1952 {| 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1 s. 
i 5 | 
- nx Serer . : A ‘ ‘ i y ‘ ° | “7 
NUE Receipts into the Exchequer | Feb: 9 4,200-1* 34-0 | 4,494 
REVE (¢ thousand) | Nos 5 4.325 ge ml 4514-6 
ORD. REVENUE 3 ee ee | 15 | 4.456-1* ‘9 ~. eea-3 
Income Tax ...... 11804225 11289, 116 |1550,537 | 98,275 110609 » 22] 4,481-1° ‘0 oe ‘ 
Sur-tax .:....60- 123,000] 98,000; 98,200] 7,500 8,500; | 29 4,508-7* 8 | eee =| 4,786°5 
death Duties ..... | 175,000} 157,800) 126,250] 3,900! 2,800) | | 
Stenea at ae 57°500 53. 200; 42,550] 1,100 800 | Dec. 6 4,567-5* “li é | 4,620°3 
Profits Tax & EPT| 452,000] 275,200) 340,100} 6,400, 6,500) , 13 4,616-4* “0 | . oot 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 oon 4 850 300; «20 4,669- 3 6°5 | , Seneca 
Special Contribu-| } s oas | ‘an es | 5 By 4,715-2 +] eo 
tion and other! > 2,000 , 880 | O19 Ji wes 9 : i : 
Inland Revenue. | } | Jan. 10 4,636-1° 1] = |4,885-3 
——}—___—__|-—— —j|" ,, 17 | 3,010-0{ 1,569-6 ‘T ’ | 766-1 
fo anc ev. 12 18,7 725 1876, 196 }1940,157 1117065129509) | 24 | 2,980-0) 1,515-9 2 ,164- 
Pree eee . : | 6, «631 | 2950-0; 1484-2 6 | | 4,684-8 
Contomtt ook ckcxi 1043 500 856, 840 886,650] 20,750 19,408 j 
Ex ees: Siti owen 772,000} 677, 105 ‘GS1,0%6 40,020 56,685; Feb. 7 | 2,990-0; 1404-1] 245-0 | 4,569-1 
Total Customs and Byes rae eae : s * In consequence of official purchases of tender bills * 
Ota slo Ss ¢ = + 
is 5 37 0,770 76,093 | connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Seria 
eens: pee site bi me cite bit ‘ | Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division 
Motor Duties | 64.150 él, 542 65 7661 1.855 4,228 | between tap and tender bills until all the biils purchased 
S irpl tesa Tinta | 12.000] 75.455 gi ; | have passed their original maturity date 
PO (Net re eipts). . ' ~ 1,600 eas 1,500 RY BILLS 
Broadcast Licences} 15,000] 11,500) 11,900} ... | .. | TREASU 
Sundry Loans 26,000% 22,994; 22,174 543 170 | 
Miscell. finel. Sat ; : Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
plus War Stores)! 110,000] 112,286; 97,060 215 14; Date of | “se Rate at 
ce eae ae ta ci - || Tender Applied | of Min. 
Total Ord. Revenue 4661,375 5695,517 ,3674,956 11819 11014 Offered |“ P > | Allotted Allotment Rate 
ene = x ' mn or 
SELF“BALANCING : : * I 
svat Omics . 209,255} 165,900) 178,500) 4,500) 7,000) Feb. 8 | 170-0 | 239-9 | 170-0} 19 7-02 | 61 
Income Tax on EPT as a sas a | 
Reftinds .:..... 4,900 4,553 4.210 1235 135 Seine ; 240-0 335-4 240-0 47 8-19 67 
m Saar cailoiaiaa| » 14| 240-0 | 342-5 | 240-0) 47 7-96 60 
SOtel ao 5 oh bowen 4875,510 15363,970 '|3857,666 1186571 218149 " 91 40-0 | 333-9 | 240-0 478-22 64 
iy 28} 250-0 | 328-2 | 250-0 47 «8-24 69 
Issues out of the I hequer } i i 
EXPENDITURE bo sanet papennte (f thousand) |-D 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0} 47 8-38 | 73 
° : » 12° 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0 48 3-62 71 
ORD. EXPENDITURE » 19 | 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0] 48 4-48 | 76 
int. & Man. of Nat. , 24 | 230-0 | 291-0 | 230-0} 48 4-36 | 69 
Debt ... ‘ 575,000] 418,752) 481,901] 4,045 17,539 1955 
Payments to N 5 i lan. 2 180-0 249-7 180-0 47 8:20 | 63 
Ireland 40,000] 35,313) 36,450] 2,041 2,203 » 9 180-0 264-2 180-0 47 7-91 57 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,000] 10,293 9,712 195 <i 00-0 293-6 | 190-0 47 11-44 |. 48 
ie » 23} 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0] 47 11-47 | 49 
Fotal.... 625 000] 462,359 528,065} 6,281 19,742 , 301 190-0 306-3 | 190-0 47 11-05 37 
Supply Services 3715, 22312871,420 2999,187171,100 50,30 j | 
Feb, 6 | 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0] 48 3-19 | 5] 
Total Ord Expend 4340, 223133 33, 779 3527,2501 77,381 70 142 } 
Sinking Funds 20,453; 28,1721 1,080. 1,20 
sane icsineiceend- apes On February 6th applications for 92 day bills to be paid 
Total fexcl. Self from February 9 to February 14, 1953, were accepted dated | 
Balancing Expd.} 4340,22315 78,461 71,242 | Monday to Saturday as to about 51 per cent at £99 7s. lid., 
ind applications at higher prices were acce pted in full. 
SELF-RALANCING lreasury Bills to a maximum of £220 million were offered 
Post Office 209,235} 163,900; 178,500} 4,500 7,000 | on February’ 13th. For the week ended F ebruary 14th the 


Income Tax on E PT 
Refunds 


rpaete 4,900 4,553 4,210 123 135 


Total .... . 4554,558 15522,685 3738,1321 83,084 78,377 

After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£259,424 to £4,024,023, the other operations 
for the week decreased the National Debt by 


£131,437,809 to {£25,960 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (: 


THOUSAND) 


IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 













banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 
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THOUSAND) 












Total 44 weeks ended Week 
. p ended 

Feb. 2, Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 
1952 1953 1955 










SAVINGS CERTIFICATES :-— 













































Receipts 129,000 | 127,000 3,700 
Export Guarantees Feary] ie oe Pe 63 Repayments 114,600 117,206 1,600 
Land Settlement (Facili lities) Acts, 1919 ar id 192 1 ; 11} : . aaa ————_--- 
Tithe Act, 1936, s. 26 es 99; Net Savings 14, 4 00 | 9,800 2,100 
Miscellaneows Financial Provisions Act, 1950 s. 2/4) | sapere entice rg 
Northern Ireland Exchequer ... ; eeu 14 | DEFENCE BONDS -— 
Cotton’ (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, ; $s 2u3 AEE 4,505 We es 6S ccc ok 49,414 | 58,644 1,545 
LEPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950.s. 35.......... 133 Repayments....... 6 093 | i, 059 1, ‘SEL 
4803} Net Savings.......... 
NET ISSUES ({ rHousanp) | eile cer 
Interest outside Permanent Debt charge. 1,947 Receipts . 6 589,301 614,549 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,000 Repayments.......... 675,509 | 751,603 
Fl Dee a oh ree ae Cea ee 164 | 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, SA osx feos o Net Savings.......::. 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. Ba) Pe eae yc 8, 300 vat lhe costcigaliile 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 .................. 930 | Total Net Savings ...... _ 83, 487 Drs, 669 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 1947 ............ 200 ae -rest on certs. repaid. 28,582 | 32,423 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... 331 | Interest accrued ........ 106,779 108.964 2,469 
> ooo | Change in total invested. |] — §,299 | — 39,128 | +- 1,701 
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InCireulation 1456,700,5 
In Banking 


FEBRUARY 4 thy 


t. Debt ; 


Yi ae 
. Coy 





Department 43,656,251 weco+ MASI 
~~ Ti 
| hen 
} + ‘ Fid a 
Coin and “ian 
ion fat 
S. per oz. 
bess: _ ny 
° “1500, 356,82 ; scene 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
i We 
Capital 25.0.3, 14,553,000 t. Securit 
Rest. 3,855,045 cecaiae Lg 
Public Depts. . 58,346,811 | “a 
Public Accts.® 13,788,248 | 7 bs 
H.M. Treas. ¢ Sen 
Special Acct. 44,558,563 ae 
Other Depts. .. 548,111,105 
Bankers... .. 279,074, aaa 45,556.51 
Other Acts... 69,036,734 Lt 
i ag 
a sneltiag 
424 865, 95 59 424 aha 
* Including Exchequer, mmission @ 
National Debt and Dividend 3 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS ( wy 
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} 1952 | 1953 
| i ae 
i race 
| Feb. 13 i 8 | Feb, 4 | Peb. tt 
EES 
} 
ISSUE DEPT. :—~ | | 
Notes in circulation. | 1,360-6 | 8-9 | 1451-6 | Lay 
Notes in banking de- | 
partment ........ i 39-7 5 48-7) iy 
Government debt and | 
securities® ....... 1 1,396-7 {1 8 1496-8 | 1484 
Other securities .... | 0-7 1 7) 0 
Gold and coin...... 2-9 4 2-91 34 
Valued ats. perfineos. | 248/0 48/0: 248/0) 29 
BANKING DEPT. :— 
Deposits :-— i 
Public Accounts.... | 16-2 § 11-3; 
Treas. Special Acct.. 14-0 32-2; 44 
DOOIINE Foc. ss x | 280-7 4-5; 272-0) M4 
i ee ee | 83-8 6-1) 66-9) 4 
GO CGE Ce aed ves 394-7 3) 382-4) 5 
Securities :— | . 
Government ....... } 327-7 7; 3091) 34 
Discounts, etc. .....{ 16:1 10:3; $4 
RRM asic Siig es oar | 28-0 4-5 14) 
FORGE 605%, .- 371-8 50-1 | SY 
Banking dept. reserve. | 41-3 9; 8 5 
i y : 
** Proportion” ....... 10-4 13-1; 
SL 
* Government debt is {11 pital £14,555,008 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1 ae 


on January 14, 1953. 
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WEST RIDING WORSTED AND WOOLLEN MILLS 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


CONTINUED POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meet- 
sw of West Riding Worsted and Woollen 
Mills, Ltd., was held on February 10th at 


the Midland Hotel, Bradford, Sir John 
Keeling (the chairman) presiding. 

fhe secretary (Mr E. Matthews) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
August 31, 1952: Ladies and gentlemen,— 


The profit of the group for the year to 
August 31st last was, IN my Opin.on, not 
unsatisfactory having regard to the trading 
conditions which ruled during that period. 


The storm which had hit the wool textile 
industry with full force in the early months 
of 1951 had subsided by the end of the pre- 
vious financial year, and the year under 
review has covered the aftermath—a difficult 
time, certainly, but free from the grave 
anxieties which we all felt when wool dropped 
to less than 40 per cent of its peak value 
during the course of only a few months. 


We have now, I feel, reached a point when 
we can to advantage review the past, and 
consider the future. I will refer to this in 
greater detail, but before so doing I would 
like to comment upon the accounts for the 
year ended August 31st last. 


PROFIT OF THE GROUP 


The profit of the group befare taxation 
amounted to £804,873, an increase of 
£111,700 over the previous year. Taxation 
is still, unfortunately, a great drain on the 
group's resources, and there has been pro- 
vided for this no less than £460,816, an 
increase of £84,621 over the previous year ; 
no provision was required for excess profits 
levy, the standard of the group for the year 
being estimated to exceed £1,500,000. The 
net profit of the group, after making pro- 
vision for taxation, was therefore £344,057, 
an improvement of £27,079 over the previous 
year, 

Your board, having regard to the substan- 
ual reserves of the group and the greatly 
improved cash position, consider that share- 
holders should benefit from the increased 
profit, and therefore recommend that the 
ordinary dividend should be 25 per cent, as 
against 224 per cent for the previous year. 
The final dividend will accordingly be 15 per 


cent. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated balance sheet shows 
some striking changes when compared with 
‘ast year, and I am glad to say that these 
are all favourable. 


Current assets are down from £7,194,768 
to £4,560,187, and current liabilities from 
44,449,629 to £1,617,928. These substantial 
Changes have been occasioned in the main 
by a decrease of nearly three million pounds 
in the figure for stock and debtors, and an 
improvement in the bank position of an 
approximately similar amount. Net current 


assets at £2,942,259 show an .improvement 
over the previous year of £197,120. 


. Capital expenditure during the year, which 
nas still further improved the efficiency of 


SIR JOHN KEELING’S REVIEW 


our buildings and plant, amounted to 
£196,563. Fixed assets at £1,311,709 show 
an increase of £103,164 over the previous 
year, but this figure is amply covered by 
retained profits. 


Total revenue reserves show an increase of 
£224,277 over the previous year, at 
£2,421,543, a healthy figure when compared 
with our issued capital of £1,434,944. 

General reserves have been increased by 
£500,000 to £1 million by transferring 
£250,000 from undistributed profits and a 
similar amount from the reserves created 
against the effect of a possible future fall in 
the value of stocks ; the anticipated fall has, 
in fact, occurred, and it is gratifying that the 
effect of this has been met out of trading 
profits of the past two years and that it has 
been unnecessary to draw upon the reserves 
created for this contingency. Such reserves 
still total £250,000, but I would like to make 
it clear that they are not required in relation 
to the value of our stock as shown in the 
balance sheet, but only as a cushion against 
anything that may happen in the future. 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
during the year under review we have intro- 
duced pension and life assurance schemes 
for the benefit of our administrative, clerical 
and supervisory staff who, in varying degrees, 
assist in carrying the responsibility for the 
successful operation of our businesses. The 
schemes, which are non-contributory, came 
into operation in June, 1952, and are 
administered by a wholly owned subsidiary 
company, incorporated to serve as trustee, 
known as W. R. Group Pension Trust, 
Limited. The provision of £70,000 for staff 
pensions which appeared in last year's 
accounts, and the amount charged in this 
year’s consolidated profit and loss account, 
have been transferred to he trustee and 
represent the actuarial provision required to 
date. 


BICENTENARY 


Thomas Burnley and Sons, Limited, our 
largest operating subsidiary, and one of the 
foundation stones of the group, celebrated 
its bi-centenary last year. To celebrate such 
a great event this company, which is a leader 
in the industry in top-making, combing and 
worsted yarn spinning, prepared a brochure 
for circulation to its customers and friends 
of the business. As I felt that this might be 
of interest to our shareholders, I have 
arranged for a copy to be circulated with the 
accounts. I am sure that all shareholders, 
will join me in wishing the chairman, Mr 
John William Shelton, many more years of 
good health, and that we may long continue 
to benefit from his vast experience and 
knowledge of the trade. 


THE PAST 


As previously mentioned, I believe that 
the time has arrived when we can review 
the past and consider the future. 


During the past nine years—that is to say 
since the appointment of your present board 
—the group has traded in wartime condi- 
tions, boom times and a severe slump; 
profits, before taxation, have amounted to 
£7,984,803, of which £4,528,383 have been 
required for taxation, £763,165 paid to 


shareholders by way of dividends, and 
£2,693,255 retained within the business, 


During the same period the issued capital 
of your company has been increased from 
£820,000 to {1,434,944 by the issue for cash 
of 225,000 Preference shares and 42,000 
Ordinary shares, while a further 347,944 
Ordinary shares have been issued by way of 
capitalisation of reserves, Your directors are 
giving consideration to a further capitalisa- 
tion of reserves, so taking another step 
towards bringing the total issued capital 
more into line with the value of the net 
assets of the group. 


‘The relatively small cash issues, together 
with retained profits, have enabled the group 
not only to finance a greatly increased turn- 
over, but, in addition, to acquire five further 
companies, or six, if the New York Com- 
pany, a sub-subsidiary, is included. It is 
interesting to note that these six companies 
contributed last year some 50 per cent of the 
total profit. 


_ Before dealing with the future I should 
like to say a few words about the way our 
group operates, which is, I believe, unusual 
in an undertaking of our size. 
large head office organisation, no centralised 
buying or centralised selling. Rather it has 
been the policy of the board to give the 
operating subsidiaries a large degree of 
autonomy, while maintaining a general over- 
all control. It has thus been possible for 
these businesses to retain their own 
individualities—so important in the British 
wool textile trade—while not losing the 
benefits that result from being members of 
a large organisation. 


THE FUTURE 


Your directors believe that their policy has 
been fully justified by results—in good timés 
and bad. They will, therefore, continue to 
extend the group as and when suitable 
opportunities occur. Unless there is another 
sharp rise in the price of wool, which we do 
not believe likely, and certainly hope does 
not occur, our working capital is sufficient 
for our needs, while our programme of major 
Capital expenditure is nearing completion. 
We are, therefore, in a good position to 
continue our policy of development as 
occasion arises. 

It is possible to suggest that conditions 
in the wool textile trade for the past four 
months—that is, since the opening of the 
wool-buying season—have been more normal 
than they have been since the start of the 
World War II. Competition has been keen 
and the price of wool, while fluctuating, of 
course, has been steadier than it has been 
for some years. Though it has risen in the 
last four months, few men in the industry 
would care to say that this rise was a 
definite trend in price, nor would they like 
to prophesy the course of values during the 
second half of the wool-buying season. In 
fact, all sections of the industry seem to be 
trading conservatively and cautiously. 


When I suggested to my _ colleagues 
recently’ that I might refer to present con- 
ditions as a return to some normality, one 
of them replied, “I would prefer myself to 
call it a return to ‘more normal 
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abnormality.” Perhaps he is right, and 
perhaps we shall never again see what we 
used to term “normal trading conditions.” 
If this be so, there may be some compensa- 
tion, as abnormal times give the greatest 
chance to the best brains and the most 
efficient plants. 


We have continued to follow with close 
interest the further development of man- 
made fibres, which has occurred particularly 
in the United States of America. A number 
of my colleagues have visited North America 
during the past 12 months, but I do not 
think that I can add to what I said a year 
ago. When fibres with properties which 
appeal to our wool textile manufacturers are 
produced and ar¢ available, and the price 
is right, then the industry in this country 


will take full advantage of them for the 
further expansion of its trade. 


CURRENT TRADING 


The trading results of our operating sub- 
sidiaries since the close of the financial year 
have been most satisfactory, and though 
some slowing down of trade in comparison 
with the last four months is not unlikely, I 
believe that we can regard the future with 
more quiet optimism than has been possible 
for some time. 


As always, the managements and staff of 
all our operating subsidiaries have worked 
without stinting themselves, and I feel that 
we owe to them and to all the workpeople 
a debt of gratitude for having so successfully 
come through the past two years, which must 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


MATERIAL SUPPLY POSITION IMPROVING 


The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing of Colvilles Limited was held on 
February 6th at the registered office of the 
company, 195, West George Street, Glasgow, 
Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, LLD, chairman 
and joint managing director, presiding. 


_ The following is his statement, which was 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1952: 


PRODUCTION 


During the year under review, the 
dominating feature of operations was the 
problem of obtaining adequate supplies of 
raw materials to maintain full output. It is 
therefore gratifying to be able to report that 
there are signs that the necessary materials 
are becoming available in greater quantities. 
Indeed, since the close of the accounting 
year at the end of September, production 
= _—— and is now running at a higher 
evel. 


In 1952, pig iron production was a record 
and did much to offset the shortage of scrap 
for steelmaking.. In spite of the difficulties, 
we have maintained steel output at the same 
level as in the previous year. The produc- 
tion figures were as follows: 


1952 1951 
tons tons 
Pig Iron 606,477 546,335 
Steel Ingots and 
Castings 1,678,241 1,664,922 


Labour relations generally have been satis- 
factory. The introduction of the 44-hour 
week added considerably to the problems of 
production because it involved the employ- 
ment of additional men not fully trained and 
the change has consequently been somewhat 
detrimental to the rate of output. 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts naturally reflect the diffi- 
culties, showing a manufacturing and trading 
profit of over £4,400,000 for 52 weeks, 
compared with over £3,900,000 for 39 weeks. 
The results, however, justify the repetition 
of the ordinary dividend of 13 per cent and 
have enabled over £500,000 to be put to 
general reserve, which now stands at 
£3 million equivalent to three-quarters of 
the issued ordinary capital. The net amount 
required to pay the dividends on the prefer- 
ence and ordinary shares takes less than 
ljd. from each £ of sales. 


STEEL OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


SIR JOHN CRAIG’S STATEMENT 


One of the items in the accounts, which I 
feel I should mention particularly, is’ the 
“Provisional Cost of Revision of Pension 
Benefits Schemes.” The total additional 
charge for this revision is £445,750 but 
£350,000 had already been set aside in 
previous years to meet it. The _ revised 
scheme, of course, involves additional contri- 
butions from the staff as well. The benefits 
have been brought into line with present 
conditions and we have sought to provide 
that all those who continue in the service of 
the company during their lifetime will receive 
a reasonable pension when the period of 
retirement comes, affording an adequate 
measure of independence. 


PLANT AND WORKS 


We have continued to carry out improve- 
ments in the works. The new coke ovens, 
mentioned in the statement a year ago, came 
into operation in September and so no benefit 
is reflected in the year under review. The 
ovens are now in full operation and whilst 
supplies of coal so far have been sufficient, 
considerable difficulty has been. experienced 
with the quality. 


The power station at The Lanarkshire 
Steel Company, which utilises the waste heat 
produced from the melting shop and soaking 
pits, is being extended and all the electricity 
produced can be utilised-in the Lanarkshire 
and Dalzell Works. The pumping station 
on the River Clyde, which supplies water to 
these Works, as well as to The Clyde Alloy 
Steel Company, has been enlarged to meet 
their increasing requirements, 


The structural alterations at No. 4 melting 
shop at Dalzell should be completed during 
this year and prove a considerable aid to 
production. The reconstruction of the light 
section mill at Dalzell has made progress and 
this scheme also should be in operation by 
the summer. It will provide an efficient unit 


for the production of the lighter sections and 
bars. 


At Glengarnock a start has been made with 
remodelling the melting shop and with the 
modernisation of parts of the heavy section 
mill, The railbank has been rearranged and 
extended and the efficiency of processing 
greatly improved in consequence. e regard 
Glengarnock Works as one of the most 
efficient in the country, for the production of 
heavy sections, rails and sleepers, 


At the Blochairn Works of The Steel Com- 


pany of Scotland, a scheme has commenced 
for the electrification of the mill and th 
reconstruction of the heating furnaces i 
increase the production of plates. The sted 
slabs required for these works are now being 
produced at Clydebridge, where the extended 
melting plant is in full operation, using hg 
metal from Clyde Iron Works. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANI! ‘5 


Smith and McLean have had another busy 
year and have shown improvements both ia 
total output and results. In their galvanizing 


section, they were limited for the greater patt 
of the year by restrictions in the use of zn, 
but all restrictiéns have been removed a 
from January 1, 1953. They have undertaken 
during the year important work for th 
Services and likewise maintained their com 
nection so far as permissible, with thei 
clients in various parts of the world. They 
have a widespread connection but, unform 


nately, they have been able to keep contac 
with their various customers abroad only 
a limited extent. 


Clyde Alloy had a record year in every 
way, and the demand for ai! their products, 
particularly high-class light castings, Coa 
tinues to increase. An additional electric 
furnace has been installed at Craigneuk 
Works and is row in operation to augment 


supplies. During the year, 1« was also found 
necessary to start one of th: reserve electric 
furnaces to meet the increasing calls for alloy 
steels. Unfortunately, export restrictions have 
seriously interfered with ‘heir sales to 
foreign markets in these hiyh-ciass steels, 


arficularly in the dollar « We find 
ete to understand why restrictions 
should be allowed to preven! ' « extension of 
profitable trade with dollar countries @ 
materials for which the home and Common 
wealth demand has been fully satisfied. 

The increasing production of pig iron has 


brought the question of slag disposal wi 
much into prominence, We have always = 
the view that all the waste procucts sa 
industry should be converted ‘o useful ¢ 


‘and not discarded to create unsightly bing 


The ical consequence of this policy a 
the formation of Colvilles-Clusston —_ 

to develop uses for our slags. {his come 
in which we hold a 50 per cent interest, . 
completed a successful year and |: pate 2 
posing of substantial tonnages of prepa 


and graded slag for many «\v!! enginecring 
purposes, where the product 1s mect 


ing with 
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cuccess. Our research and develop- 
rrment has also worked out a new 
xcess fOr the manufacture from slag of a 
; . facing brick and orders have been 


pmplete 
pent dep: 


igh-cl: 


pac ed 


for the first unit of plant to gain 
rience of production on a practical scale. 
Phen we are satisfied with the product, these 

. can then be duplicated to take up 


pant U!) 


] the slag available. 
DEVELOPMENT 
Once again the accounts show that we have 
ent considerable sums on plant and build- 
ings, this year’s total being nearly £2 million. 


Annual statements do not, however, give a 
somprehensive picture in an industry like 
g. Since the war, we have spent 
ver 8,400,000 on additions and some 
millions on repairs and replacements. 
ndeed, the directors have constantly under 
eview schemes for development, as they 
that the results shown in the 


teelm 


ecogn 


accounts could not have been achieved but 
for xpenditure, 

At the present time, the most important 
problem facing the company is the supply 
of raw materials. Changes have taken place 
in the availability of scrap since the war, and 
the company must therefore produce more 
pig iron Increased pig iron production 
requires increased coke supplies, and mean- 
time we are using all the coking coal that 
can be provided in Scotland for our use. 
We have recently been informed of the 
probable date when an increase in our coking 
coal supplies can be expected, and on this 
basis the directors have decided on the next 
stage of their expansion in pig iron produc- 
tion. The details are being worked out by 
the technical staff and it is hoped that an 
announcement on the extensions required can 
be made soon. In the interval, we shall, of 
course, take all steps to augment our supplies 


of raw materials to maintain and expand steel 
production. 


Iron ore supplies will continue to be 
imported, as there are no longer any economic 
sources of iron ore in Scotland. ‘The easily 
won seams of ore have been exhausted and, 
although substantial. tonnages of ore remain 
underground, which could only be recovered 
by mining operations, the seams are thin and 


widely separated and their low iron content 
does not allow of their economic utilisation. 


GENERAL 
It is with pleasure that I refer to the 
number of certificates and awards given 
during the year to all those who have com- 
pleted 50 years’ unbroken service with the 
company. 
_The Social Committee in charge of the 
Convalescent Home at Skelmorlie have car- 
ried through a considerable extension, adding 
a complete new wing as a solarium where the 


men can receive the most favourable treat- 
meni 


(he welfare facilities at Jerviston House, 


Colville Park, have been greatly used during 
the year. It is becoming more and more the 
centre of social activity for the golf, bowling 
anc tennis clubs of the employees. The 
house has been renovated and its improved 
condition 1s much appreciated by the many 


sections yor utilise it for social gatherings 
Of ail Kinds, 

‘he directors look back with satisfaction 
‘casure on all the help and co-operation 
have received from the managers, the 
sc and from everyone employed at the 
Worss during a year that has not been free 

om difficulty and they wish to record their 
appreciation and thanks, - 

he report and accounts were adopted ; 
i¢ proposed divi 
retiring —— Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, 

-» DSc, Mr Harry Yates and Mr Robert 
‘arshall were re-elected. : 
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~ CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


STRENGTH OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
EXCESSIVE TAXATION CRIPPLING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The one hundred and fifteenth Annual 
General Meeting of the Clydesdale & North 
of Scotland Bank Limited was held on 
February llth in the Head Office, St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 


In the absence abroad of Sir Harold E. 
Yarrow, Bt., CBE, chairman of the Bank, his 
speech was delivered by Sir Andrew S. 
Macharg, deputy chairman, who presided, 
from which the following are extracts: 


The balance sheet total of £191,804,796 
shows an increase on the year of over {8 
million and constitutes a fresh record in the 
history of the Bank. This increase is due 
mainly to the substantial rise of over £7 
million in our deposits from the public, 
spread over our wide network of branches. 


On the assets side you will see that we 
are in a very strong position to meet the 
heavy calls which normally occur in the early 
months of each year. Cash, balances with 
other banks, and money at call and short 
notice in London aggregated £62,059,003, 
which is equivalent to 35 per cent of our 
deposits and notes in circulation. 


Our investments, which show a rise of over 
£7 million on the year, now stand at 
£78,923,651, and the market yalue is in excess 
of this figure. 


Our profit at £390,168 is £5,088 lower 
than in 1951, due mainly to the higher salary 
and pension fund payments now in operation. 
After payment of the usual dividend, we have 
been able to continue the -allocation of 
£100,000 to the staff superannuation fund 
and £32,500 to the staff widows’ fund, and 
to place £55,000 to reserve for future con- 
tingencies. This leaves a _ balance of 
£197,070 to be carried forward to 1953, 
compared with £199,446 brought in. 


MANAGEMENT’S INTEREST IN STAFF 
WELFARE 


Work on extensive alterations at Head 
Office is nearing completion, and more 
spacious premises will be available for the 
staff engaged in handling the increased 
volume of business arising from the amalga- 
mation. We are fully aware of the services 
which customers have a right to expect from 
a modern bank, and every endeavour is being 
made to ensure that developments in our 
organisation keep abreast of the times, This 
involves the thorough and efficient training 
of our staff, both in general banking pro- 
cedure and in the many specialist activities 
which we now undertake. At the same time 
these training facilities provide opportunities 
for the selection of personnel suitable for 
further training as executives. These posi- 
tions are open to every man in our service 
from the day he joins us as an apprentice. 
The directors are satisfied that the Rank has 


‘amongst its staff men who, with the neces- 


sary experiénce coupled with thorough and 
efficient training, will be well able to fill 
future vacancies in the senior executive posi- 
tions. In other directions, the management’s 
interest in the welfare of the staff is manifest 
in the staff house purchase scheme and in the 
substantial annual contributions made to the 
staff superannuation fund and the staff 
widows’ fund. From the beginning of 1953 
two-thirds of the cash payment was consoli- 
dated into salary, and this* means a 
considerable increase in the Bank’s annual 
contribution to the pension trust fund to 
provide the consequent larger retirement 
pensions in the future. 


TAXATION 


There is a growing volume of evidence to 


support the widely held opinion that the con- 
tinued excessive burden of taxation is 
crippling industrial development. It becomes 
increasingly apparent that, after payment of 
income tax, profits tax and now in some cases 
excess profits levy, industry is largely 
deprived of the resources which would 
normally be applied in modernisation and 
expansion. And it cannot look to the private 
individual for fresh capital since the high 
level of taxation has rendered private saving 
almost impossible. The much needed relief 
can only come through drastic reduction in 
Government expenditure. 


INCREASED FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Industrial activity throughout Scotland 
was again maintained at a high level in 1952, 
but the record was uneven, and all secticns 
experienced an intensification in foreign com- 
petition, while some suffered severely as a 
result of more stringent import licensing 


policies adopted by several overseas 
countries. 


Now that price is once more established 
as a major criterion in securing export orders 
for all types of goods I might dweil for a 
moment on the implications of this develop- 
ment. Competition is once more the prevail- 
ing condition, and it is likely to become in- 
creasingly keen in the future, especially from 
manufacturers less handicapped by taxation 
than those in this. country. 


For Britain the position is one of serious 
challenge. We should not be misled by the 
relatively easy sale of our products in over- 
seas markets since. the war and by the 
resultant high level of employment at home. 


All responsible sections of the community 
agree that full employment is desirable. Burt 
its maintenance depends on our success in 
the export field, which in turn depends upon 
our ability to quote fixed competitive prices. 
It does not follow from this that wages must 
inevitably be lowered. A more enlightened 
procedure would be to ensure stricter indus- 
trial discipline thus increasing production and 
raising our industrial efficiency so that our 
products, with their long-established reputa- 
tion for quality, will command a place in the 
markets of the world. Such a policy, I 
believe, offers the only sure means of safe- 
guarding our future prosperity. 


THANKS TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The volume of work has again been ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and Mr Campbell, our 
general manager, has had to contend with 
many diverse problems. I wish to convey 
to him our gratitude for the untiring way 
in which he undertakes his duties, and to 
express our appreciation of all he has done 
for the Bank during the past year. In this 
work he has been ably assisted by Mr 
Carnegie, our deputy general manager, and 
in. the northern area by Mr Fairbairn, 
assistant general manager. We are also 
indebted to.Mr Bruce, Edinburgh and district 
manager, and to the other members of the 
executive staff, for the loyal and efficient 
manner in which they have carried out their 
work. I would also like to express our sincere 
thanks to the London, Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh managers, the branch managers, and 
all members of the staff, for their enthusiastic 


support. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BETTER SUPPLIES AND CHEAPER PRICES 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of F. W. Woolworth & Company, Limited, 
will be held on March 6th, in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr S. V. Swash, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1952: 


The past year has been on the whole 4 
year of better supplies, better variety and 
cheaper prices to the customer over a wide 
range of goods in practically all departments. 
Lower prices mean of course that the stores 
have sold more merchandise by a consider- 
able percentage to achieye the extra sales that 
have produced the profit set out in the 
accounts. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS WELCOMED 


Your board welcomes these price reduc- 
tions and it is their constant aim to offer the 
best possible values to the public and 
endeavour to attract continuing and growing 
support for every one of the companys 
stores. Commodity prices have fallen from 
their peaks and there seems a tendency 
towards stability. 


The recession engendered by the textile 
slump made sales conditions very difficult for 
a time and called for a notable effort in the 
stores. This was forthcoming and your 
board was pleased with the results achieved 
during that testing period and with the 
evidence of the resilience of your company's 
business. 

In the West End of London we are, in 
common with other stores, experimenting 
with late. shopping hours one day in the 
week, and it is appreciated and successful 
Very brief experiments in other centres made 
it appear that the demand did not exist else- 
where and we are watching the situation with 
the one idea of catering for the public needs 
while caring for the interests of our staff. 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


Almost entirely as a result of the extra 
sales, the trading profit of £16,656,879 
shows a satisfactory rise over the previous 
year and net profit before taxation, also on 
the profit and loss account, shows an increase 
of about £1} million at £16,300,456. 


Your board is proposing a final dividend of 
ls. 9d. per unit of ordinary stock and bonus 
of 3d.—both less income tax at 9s. 6d. in the 
pound. This will for the first time bring the 
total net ordinary dividend (and bonus) 
above the 1938 sterling figure and begin to 
help stockholders to meet the increased cost 
of living to some extent. 


THE DOMINATING FEATURE 


Taxation is the dominating feature in these 
accounts as it is with almost all companies 
operating in Great Britain at the present 
time. Excess profits levy figures for the first 
time and bites into the profit and loss 
account very severely at £1,475,000. 


It is odd that a tax designed to mop up 
the profits out of armaments and war should 
fall so severely upon your company. Your 
company has an equity in peace. As we have 
moved away from the war economy of 1945, 
so have the variety and quantity of goods 
available for the stores improved and conse- 
quently sales and profits increased to where 
this punitive levy falls due. 


I thought excess profits taxes as a fiscal 
weapon had no friend in any political party 
as being erratic, unstable and inimical to 


enterprise, and it is to be hoped the existing 
excess profits levy will be abolished at an 
early date. 


As for income tax, it must surely be true 
to say that tax rates are far too high, and the 
fact of Government taking so much money 
out of industry and commerce renders it 
almost impossible for buildings, equipment 
and machinery to be scrapped ruthlessly 
when they should be to allow us to maintain 
our competitive position in the world. For 
the long survival and eminence of our great 
country this is vital and is a problem that 
will have to be faced. If we do not master 
it, disaster and hardship will make us do so. 


In 1952 your company paid over more 
than £12,500,000 collected in purchase tax 
and the total of all these figures, together 
with income tax on the scores of thousands 
of staff in the company, indicates what a 
colossal tax collecting mechanism your com- 
pany has become. 


ESSENTIALS FOR RECOVERY 


In today’s conditions, it is very certain that 
all Britishers sink or swim together, and in 
the world of the next decade, Britishers can 
only eat by work and the oil-sweat of 
machines. No, temporary expedients, no 
shifts nor stratagems, no outpourings of talk 


and exhortation, can avoid this issue in the 
end. 


Given unity—the realisation that all must 
work for all and that the interests of all, 
particularly employers and employees, run 
very closely parallel—the skill and genius of 
our people will bring us to our greatest 
achievements. 

Our trouble is a marginal one. We are 
constantly told that a ten per cent better- 
ment of our production, our prices, and our 
general effort, would put us on the safe road 
to recovery, and I believe this to be true. 
Surely it is possible to achieve this. Exposi- 
tion and leadership and the setting forth of 
the highest ideals will provide the environ- 
ment and background. But for the day-to- 
day inspiration of men and women, as they 
are, with all their greatness and all their 
faults, immediate and tangible net rewards 
for effort and achievement are the best stimuli 
to apply. 


THRIFT NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT 


Then the solid virtues of thrift and saving 
must be encouraged in Government, in 
individuals and in business, and we can have 
the accumulated capital to get machine power 
behind our workpeople to an extent that will 
enable us to produce competitively, 


To encourage thrift, reward for fort and 
lower taxation are both essential. The saver 
must be praised, not made the subject of 
attack. Particularly, public money must be 
saved so that inflation is finally conquered. 


By leadership, by good conditions, and 
above all, by lower taxation, it must be made 
far more attractive for people to work all 
out rather than work up to a point and then 
ease up or lay off because leisure is more 
enticing than what is left of the extra wages 
after the taxation lump is taken. Further, 
there is too much paper work going on in 
this country. There are far too many people 
keeping records instead’ of making them. 


Granted that general conditions in the 


country can be held and gradually improv 
your board looks forward with condense fide = 
its future trading. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEF} ING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The annual general meet; 
1953 of the stockholders of Bay, 
Limited was held on February in 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard 2." 
London, E.C.3. rd Stipe, 


Mr H. G. Tickle (the sa t 
formal notice convening the meet a 
report of the auditors. te 


With the concurrence of the st 


present, the report and accounts w 
as read. = 


The, chairman moved - 


“That the report of the direc 
company now produced, together win te 
accounts annexed as at December 31, 195 
duly audited, be received. approved a] 
adopted, and that a final dividend of § 
cent, making 10 per cent for the year “a 
-_. stock, and a final dividend of 7 
cent, making 14 per cent for the year On the 
*B’ and ‘C’” stock respectively, Tess income 
tax at the standard rate in each case, be 
declared, payable on the 20th instant tO the . 
stockholders registered in the books of the 
company on January 16th last.” 

Sir F. Cecil Ellerton (deputy chim: 
seconded the motion, which was ome 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
other ordinary business was transacted 

A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote af 
thanks to the chairman for presiding at the 
meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 





BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR JACK ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held in London a 
February 9th, Mr Jack Addinsell, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

_ The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Security conditions on our estates con 
tinued to cause anxiety during the year ended 
June 30, 1952, and frequent incidents took 
place on and near both properties. Crop 
harvested for the year was 1,337,000 bb, be 
ing 216,750 Ib lower than for the previous 
year. The réduction was to some extent due 
to a decline in yield of the old rubber 
Bukit Kajang Estate, which was w b& 
expected. 

It was found possible, in spite of bad 
security conditions, to replant this autuma 
80 acres on Rengo Malay Estate, Out 
clonal seed rubber planted in 1939 at Bukit 
Kajang yielded some 1,200 |b per acre. 

Profit for the year, before providing for 

and Malayan taxation, amounted W 
£41,571, which compares with £112,470 for 
the year ended June 30, 1951 This Le 
tion is accounted for by a drop of £56,08 
in net proceeds from rubber sales we to 
lower prices and the smaller crop. a 
were also increases in estate expenditure . 
Malayan Export Duty amounung © £8, 
and £2,926 respectively. insu 

With regard to forward sales, 107, 
have been sold for delivery July-Decembty 
1952, in ual monthly quantities at 
jtileas of 3s. 14d. per lb landed term. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE NEWCASTLE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT—INCREASED 
PROFIT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of “The Newcastle Breweries, Limited, was 
held on February 12th, at the Registered 
Offices, Haymarket, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 

Mr Alex. McConnell, chairman of direc- 
tors, presided. 

| am glad to let you know once more that 
the output at the Brewery was greater than 
jt had been in the company’s history ; this 
applied to both draught and bottled beers. 
Our brown ale has, I think I may say, 
established itself as the popular choice of 
those people who prefer a full bodied bottled 
beer of quality and gravity and the Exhibition 
Pale Ale continues to appeal to the discern- 
ing customer who favours a high-class ale 
on draught. 

The fine summer proved beneficial to the 
mineral water factory; and the wine and 
spirit department, although it certainly feels 
the effects of the extremely high duties on 


both spirits and wines of all descriptions, 
had a satisfactory year. 


Trade generally in this neighbourhood has 
continued to be brisk and the results of the 
year’s working as far as this company is 
concerned reflect such-conditions. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The gross trading profit was up by 
£180,000, as against which the charge for 
depreciation mostly on plant has risen by 
£24,000. Income Tax, Profits Tax, and the 
new levy are higher in the aggregate by 
nearly £80,000, and Taxation Equalisation 
Reserve being the amount set aside in con- 
nection with the initial allowances on the 
purchase of plantyand machinery, accounts 
for £21,500.° After these, and some minor 
adjustments the nett profit is £193,568, 
against last year’s figure of £145,290. 


To the above figuye of £193,568, must be 
added the carry forward from last year of 
£277,048, less £20,000 arrears of taxation 
applicable to former years, making in all 
£450,616. 


It is proposed to make the following allo- 
cations after allowing for interim dividends 
amounting to £13,650. 
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1. To pay a final dividend of 3 per cent 
less tax on the preference stock. 


2. To pay a final dividend of 10 per cent 


anid a bonus of 3 per cent on the ordinary 
stock. 


3. To add to reserve for contingencies 
£60,000. 


4. To place to reserve for special deprecia- 
tion on properties £60,000. 


5. To carry forward £286,516. 


Both the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industries on which the prosperity of this 
district so much depends have had a busy 
year. Ships building and on order should 
provide work for another two years. The 
coal trade should be fully employed with an 
emphasis on exports which used to account 


for such a large proportion of the local out- 
put. 


Since the end of the financial year there 
has been a slight recession in the sales of 
Ales in cask: the bottled sales however show 
an increase. 


Our relationship with our tenants generally 
is a very happy one, and with mutual regard 
and consideration should I feel continue so. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TELE EE enn iss isssssessssssnessessneussnsnenssoussessisssssistiesssmass 


NOTICES 


SCHOOL DISTRICT OF WINNIPEG No. 1 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
} ations are invited for the position of PRINCIPAL for the 
7 al-Vocational High School in the City of Winnipeg to begin 
i ol term, September 1, 1953, 
School, presently enrolling about 900 students and with a 


cay of 1,200-1,500 students, is a senior high school with pupils 
j ies ten to twelve. The students Spend half their time taking 
acad instruction and the other half taking technical instruction, 
[ Principal has responsibility for the general direction of the 
‘ school programme, In his duties the Principal is assisted 
I e-principal and by a principal of the evening school. 

ants should have an industrial background, considerable 
ad trative experience in education, and an intimate knowledge 


vhole field of technical education. . 

lary is $6,000 x $150 to $6,700 plus any cost of living adjust- 
that may be payable (at present $86 per annum), The School 
t maintains a pension fund with the rate of employees’ contri- 
: based on age up to a maximum of 7.5 per cent. Reasonable 
ig expenses will be allowed. : 
ants should state their age, give full details of their training 


he 


rH xperience, and include the names of at least three references, 
O1 py of the letter of application should be submitted direct to 
Mr F, A. Allden, Secretary-Treasurer, School District of Winnipeg, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, by April 1, 1953, and two copies to the 
Se iry, the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
w h, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, by the same date, 


l,HE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY invite applications from 
alified Accountants for the position of Deputy Chief Accountant 


at a commencing salary of £2,500 per annum, 

rhe successful candidate will be considered for succession to the 
I if Chief Accountant after two years’ service, : 

ants, preferably not more than 45 years of age, must _be 

British subjects and members of a recognised professional accounting 
be « 

Wide practical experience in industry in all aspects of finance and 
a ting is essentialy inetuding budgetary control, taxation, 
Bt s, costing and modern mechanised accounting, together with 
} ibility to organise and control the work of a large staff. 


successful candidate will be required to become a member of 
the Port of London Authority's contributory superannuation scheme 


in accordance with the terms of the Port of London Acts 1928 and 
19 In certain cases existing pensionable service is transferable. 

Ay tions in an-enyelope marked “‘ Deputy Chief Accountant, 
Bt ig age, full details of qualifications and experience and woe 
& ble to take up appointment, should be sent to the Genera 
M ger, Port of London Authority, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, 
not ter than March 7, 1953. 


F, W. NUNNELEY, Secretary. 
\ LE young executive, who has acquired a first-class experience 
4 efficient general and sales management with Companies of 
ational repute, requires senior commercial appointment. 
ghly capable of organising and leading a successful sales force, 
ivertiser is accustomed to negotiating at the highest level and 
erienced in market research, budgetary control, costing, pur- 
g and advertising. Other qualifications include expert know- 
of export trade and procedure, extensive travel in overseas 
's, particularly Latin America, U.S.A. and Europe, a first-class 
degree, fluency in four European languages and an out- 
Bt ng military record as a twite-decorated parachute Lt. Colonel, 
box 179, 
\ WELL-KNOWN Brake and Clutch Liner Manufacturer requires 
_ a Representative for the automobile and aircraft industries, 
ient or prepared to live in the Birmingham-Coventry area. 
ints are jnvited to write in confidence to the Personnel 
iger stating their age and giving the fullest possible details of 
rience, qualifications, etc. eferences should not be submitted. 
selection will be on a highly competitive basis, and only those 
considerable enthusiasm and ability to accept responsibility 
iid apply, Previous experience in the motor industry and an 
kineering grounding an advantage. Salary commensurate with 
lity. Car provided and pension scheme compulsory. An out- 
s'anding opportunity for an exceptional individual.—Box 180, 
( ‘HARTERED ACCOUNTANT requires change. Budgetary Control, 
~~ Statistical, Costing and Investigation work preferred. von 
“ours secondary to prospects, Minimum salary £1,400 p.a.—Box 17 


rom seo 


NIGERIA 

Large timber organisation requires planning assistant to work 
directly under General Manager for administration and production 
study: high educational standard required with experience in statisti- 
cal work, production and business practice Specialised knowled 
production transport or accountancy advantageous but not essential. 
Age not over 35. Salary according to qualifications and experience 
but not less than £1,000 per annum, Tours of 21 t 






se 


to 24 months with 
leave on full salary and passages for wife and family paid both 
ways. Free accommodation and medical attention. Generous family 


allowances Pension fund. 
Apply in writing to Box No. 6545, c/o Charles Barker and Sons Ltd., 
31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 
CAPPER PASS AND SON LIMITED 
Required for substantial Public Company in non-ferrous metals 
industry, a Junior manager in the commercial department. The 
appointment will be made with a view to ultimate succession to the 
post of Commercial Manager, for which applicant must be prepared 
to undergo long period of training and have the ability and willing- 
ness to learn a highly specialised job. Desirable qualifications are: 
age 25 to 30; university degree, preferably in science or engineering, 
and some experience in industry.—Full particulars to Box 170. : 
SENIOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER is required to act 
in full-time consultant capacity to a large firm of electrical 
engineers and cable makers, The work entails theoretical studies 
of comprehensive telecommunication systems, technical liaison with 
home and overseas administrations, and close collaboration with a 
progressive cable development team. Applicants must have a first- 
class technical background and wide experience of modern com- 
munication systems. Knowledge of telephone cable construction and 
installation is essential. The initial salary offered for this progressive 
post is in the range of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum.—Reply to Box 144, 
rYXHE National Institute of Economic and Social Research invites 
applications for one- or two-year appointments in each of its 
research grades: Research Associate Grade I, salary range £950- 
£1,150 (at present);*Research Associate Grade II, £600-£900; Research 
Assistant, £400-£550. F.S.5.U. and a family allowance scheme applies 
to all grades. A special appointment would be considered for a 
senior candidate of exceptional merit. Qualifications looked for are 
@ good honours degree in economics or allied disciplines, ability to 
handle statistical material, and (in senior grades) research experi- 
ence. Successful candidates would work in one of the following 
areas, each of which might involve field work, the study of business 
operations, especially in investment and financing, using accounting 
and other data; the analysis of family expenditure material. Appli- 
cations, marked ‘ Confidential,’’ should include full details of quaili- 
fications and experience and should reach the Secretary, 2 Dean 
Trench Street, London, S.W.1, by the end of February. go 
YHE MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of a fast developing 
company, manufacturing animal foods on large-scale production 
lines, require the services of a graduate of not more than 30 years 
© ee lieeate must have one of the following qualifications: B.Comm., 
B.A. or B.Sc.(Econ.). They should also have experience in punched 
card systems and the associated machinery plus a knowledge of 
statistical method and sampling techniques, although the last named 
essential. : : 
18 Tine position will entail organising the office side of comprehensive 
market research paneis and will therefore involve a certain amount 
+ ee salary will be between £750 and £900 per year and 
there is a non-contributory pension and life assurance scheme with 
e 3. ; : ; 
oot eae women of real ability, with personality and ee os 
good mixers need apply. ee ee in confidence, giving details 
‘areer to date.—Box f 
* Ope OT ESTABLISHED American Jute Company requires Chief 
W Accountant, age 35-40, thoroughly grounded in all phases of 
accountancy, who has already proved himself as an able eins 
executive for some United Kingdom industrial company. Res lence 
Calcutta, excellent prespects, salary commensurate with experien ° 
and ability.—Initial application outlining qualifications and experience 
C PANIST CONSULTANT, J. L. Castiio, M.A(Cantab.), 43, 
Castleton Mansions, Riverview Gardens, S.W.13. RIV. 2338. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


: BETTER SUPPLIES AND CHEAPER PRICES 


The forty-fourth annual generai meeting 
of F. W. Woolworth & Company, Limited, 
will be held on March 6th, in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr S. V. Swash, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1952: 


The past year has been on the whole a 
year of better supplies, better variety and 
cheaper prices to the customer over a wide 
range of goods in practically all departments. 
Lower prices mean of course that the stores 
have sold more merchandise by a consider- 
able percentage to achieye the extra sales that 
have produced the profit set out in the 
accounts. ’ 


PRICE REDUCTIONS WELCOMED 


Your board welcomes these price reduc- 
tions and it is their constant aim to offer the 
best possible values to the public and 
endeavour to attract continuing and growing 
support for every one of the companys 
stores. Commodity prices have fallen from 
their peaks and there seems a_ tendency 
towards stability. 


The recession engendered by the textile 
slump made sales conditions very difficult for 
a time and called for a notable effort in the 
stores. This was forthcoming and your 
board was pleased with the results achieved 
during that testing period and with the 
evidence of the resilience of your company’s 
business. 


In the West End of London we are, in 
common with other stores, experimenting 
with late shopping hours one day in the 
week, and it is appreciated and successful. 
Very brief experiments in other centres made 
it appear that the demand did not exist else- 
where and we are watching the situation with 
the one idea of catering for the public needs 
while caring for the interests of our staff. 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


Almost entirely as a result of the extra 
sales, the trading profit of £16,656,879 
shows a satisfactory rise over the previous 
year and net profit before taxation, also on 
the profit and loss account, shows an increase 
of about £1; million at £16,300,456. 


Your board is proposing a final dividend of 
ls. 9d. per unit of ordinary stock and bonus 
of 3d.—both less income tax at 9s. 6d. in the 
pound. This will for the first time bring the 
total net ordinary dividend (and bonus) 
above the 1938 sterling figure and begin to 
help stockholders to meet the increased cost 
of living to some extent. 


THE DOMINATING FEATURE 


Taxation is the dominating feature in these 
accounts as it is with almost all companies 
operating in Great Britain at: the present 
time. Excess profits levy figures for the first 
time and bites into the profit and loss 
account very severely at £1,475,000. 


It is odd that a tax designed to mop up 
the profits out of armaments and war should 
fall so severely upon your company. Your 
company has an equity in peace. As we have 
moved away from the war economy of 1945, 
so have the variety and quantity of goods 
available for the stores improved and conse- 
quently sales and profits increased to where 
this punitive levy falls due. 


I thought excess profits taxes as a fiscal 
weapon had ‘no friend in any political party 
as being erratic, unstable and inimical to 


enterprise, and it is to be hoped the existing 
excess profits levy will be abolished at an 
early date. 


As for income tax, it must surely be true 
to say that tax rates are far too high, and the 
fact of Government taking so much money 
out of industry and commerce renders it 
almost impossible for buildings, equipment 
and machinery to be scrapped ruthlessly 
when they should be to allow us to maintain 
our competitive position in the world, For 
the long survival and eminence of our great 
country this is vital and is a problem that 
will have to be faced. If we do not master 
it, disaster and hardship will make us do so. 


In 1952 your company paid over more 
than £12,500,000 collected in purchase tax 
and the total of all these figures, together 
with income tax on the scores of thousands 
of staff in the company, indicates what a 
colossal tax collecting mechanism your com- 
pany has become. 


ESSENTIALS FOR RECOVERY 


In today’s conditions, it is very certain that 
all Britishers sink or swim together, and in 
the world of the next decade, Britishers can 
only eat by work and the oil-sweat of 
machines. No, temporary expedients, no 
shifts nor stratagems, no outpourings of talk 


and exhortation, can avoid this issue in the 
end. 


Given unity—the realisation that all must 
work for all and that the interests of all, 
particularly employers and employees, run 
very closely parallel—the skill and genius of 


our people will bring us to our greatest 
achievements. 


Our trouble is a marginal one. We are 
constantly told that a ten pér cent better- 
ment of our production, our prices, and our 
general effort, would put us on the safe road 
to recovery, and I believe this to be true. 
Surely it is possible to achieve this. Exposi- 
tion and leadership and the setting forth of 
the highest ideals will provide the environ- 
ment and background. But for the day-to- 
day inspiration of men and women, as they 
are, with all their greatness and all their 
faults, immediate and tangible net rewards 
for effort and achievement are the best stimuli 
to apply. , 


THRIFT NEEDS ENCOURAGEMENT 


Then the solid virtues of thrift and saving 
must be encouraged in Goyernment, in 
individuals and in business, and we can have 
the accumulated capital to get machine power 
behind our workpeople to an extent that will 
enable us to produce competitively, 


To encourage ‘thrift, reward for fort and 
lower taxation are both essential. The saver 
must be praised, not made the subject of 
attack. Particularly, public money must be 
saved so that inflation is finally conquered. 


By leadership, by good conditions, and 
above all, by lower taxation, it must be made 
far more attractive for people to work all 
out rather than work up to a point and then 
ease up or lay off because leisure is more 
enticing than what is left of the extra wages 
after the taxation lump is taken. Further, 
there is too much paper work going on in 
this country. There are far too many: people 
keeping records instead of making them. 


Granted that general conditions in the 


country can be held and gradually improv 
your board looks forward with coaindnbie fide = 
its future trading. 


dine ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 14, 1953 
BARCLAYS BANK LiMiTg 


ANNUAL MEETING of 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The annual general meeting {. 
1953 of the stockholders of bade * sor 
Limited was held on February Lith ar = 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard S ~ 
London, E.C.3. = 


Mr H. G. Tickle (the secretary’ 


: : )r 
formal notice convening the meeting a - 
report of the auditors. 
With the concurrence of the . 
- stockholdery 
present, the report and accoun; 
as read. —— 


The, chairman moved: 


“That the report of the directors of the 
company now produced, together with th 
accounts annexed as at December 31 1957 
duly audited, be received, ‘proved and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of § per 
cent, making 10 per cent for the year, on the 

A stock, and a final dividend of 7 per 
cent, making 14 per cent for the year, on the 
B’ and ‘C” stock respectively, 


less income 
tax at the standard rate in each case, be 
declared, payable on the 20th instant to the - 


stockholders registered in the 
company on January 16th las: 
Sir F. Cecil Ellerton (deputy chairman) 
seconded the motion, which was carried 
The retiring directors were re-elected and 
other ordinary business was transacted 
A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote of 
thanks go the chairman for presiding at the 


meeting were unanimously accorded and the 
proceedings terminated. 


books of the 





BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR JACK ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 


this company was held in London on 


February 9th, Mr Jack Addinsell, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


Security conditions on our estates con- 
tinued to cause anxiety during the year ended 
June 30, 1952, and frequent incidents took 
place on and near both properties. Crop 

be- 


~harvested for the year was 1,337,000 bb, 


ing 216,750 Ib lower than for the previous 
year. The réduction was to some extent due 
to a decline in yield of the old rubber on 
Bukit Kajang Estate, which was to be 
expected. 

It was found possible, in spite of bad 
security conditions, to replant this autuma 
80 acres on Rengo Malay Estate. Our 
clonal seed rubber planted in 1939 at Bukit 
Kajang yielded some 1,200 lb per acre. 

Profit for the year, before providing for 
UK and Malayan taxation, amounted © 
£41,571, which compares with {| 12,470 for 
the year ended June 30, 1951. This reduc- 
tion is accounted for by a drop of £56,088 
in net proceeds from rubber sales owing © 
lower prices and the smaller crop. There 
were also increases in estate expenditure and 
Malayan Export Duty amounting to £8,815 
and £2,926 respectively. “et 

With re to forward sales, 107,5 
have Saeed for delivery July-December, 
1952, in quantities at 


month! 
equivalent of 3s, 14d. per Ib landed terms. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE NEWCASTLE 
BREWERIES, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT—INCREASED 
PROFIT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Newcastle Breweries, Limited, was 
held on February 12th, at the Registered 
Offices, Haymarket, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 

Mr Alex. McConnell, chairman of direc- 


tors, presided. 

I am glad to let you know once more that 
the output at the Brewery was greater than 
jt had been in the company’s history ; this 
applied to both draught and bottled beers. 
Our brown ale has, I think I may say, 
established itself as the popular choice of 
those people who prefer a full bodied bottled 
beer of quality and gravity and the Exhibition 
Pale Ale continues to appeal to the discern- 
ing customer who favours a high-class ale 
on draught. 


The fine summer proved beneficial to the 
mineral water factory; and the wine and 
spirit department, although it certainly feels 
the effects of the extremely high duties on 
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both spirits and wines of all descriptions, 1. To pay a final dividend of 3 per cent 
had a satisfactory year. less tax on the preference stock, 


Trade generally in this neighbourhood has 2. To pay a final dividend of 10 per cent 
continued to be brisk and the results of the and a bonus of 3 per cent on the ordinary 
year’s working as far as this company is stock. 
concerned reflect such-conditions. : 

rcheon add to reserve for contingencies 

PROFIT — ALLOCATIONS _ 4. To place to reserve for special deprecia- 

ispeod gross trading — was up by tion on properties £60,000. 
000, as against which the charge for 

depreciation mostly on plant has risen by ti oraael pewad LAA S16. 
£24,000. Income Tax, Profits Tax, and the . Both the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
new levy are higher in the aggregate by industries on which the prosperity of this 
nearly £80,000, and Taxation Equalisation istrict so much depends have had a busy 
Reserve being the amount set aside in con- Year. Ships building and on order should 
nection with the initial allowances on the Provide work for another two years. The 
purchase of plantyand machinery, accounts ©0al trade should be fully employed with an 
for £21,500.~ After these, and some minor ¢™phasis on exports which used to account 
adjustments the nett profit is £193,568, for such a large proportion of the local out- 
against last year’s figure of £145,290. put. 

To the above fi of £193,568, must be Since the end of the financial year there 
added the carry forward from last year of as been a slight recession in the sales of 
£277,048, less £20,000 arrears of taxation Ales in cask: the bottled sales however show 
applicable to former years, making in al] 0 increase. 
£450,616. _ Our relationship with our tenants generally 

It is proposed to make the following allo- #8 4 very happy one, and with mutual regard 
cations after allowing for interim dividends 294 consideration should I feel continue so. 
amounting to £13,650. The report and accounts were adopted. 


NIGERIA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF WINNIPEG No. 1 are oe ere erm. assistant to work 
PINT . AT *CUL) C venerai Manager for administration and production 
> aan: aiden heat eee mr ame PRINCIPAL f th study: high educational Standard required with experience in statisti- 
fame Katrine josh Se So tas Cite in’ ore cal work, production and business practice. Specialised knowledge 
Technical-Vocational High School in the City of Winnipeg to begin production transport or accountancy advantageous but not essential. 
the schoo! term, September 1, 1963. Age not over 35. Salary according to qualifications and experience 
This School, presently enrolling about 900 students and with a but not less than £1,000 per annum, Tours of 21 to 24 months with 
c f 1,200-1,500 students, is a senior high school with pupils leave on full salary and passages for wife and family paid both 
in grades ten to twelve. The students Spend half their time taking ways. Free accommodation and medical attention. Generous famil 
acad instruction and the other half anne technical eahr aay tee allowances. Pension fund . - 
The ipal has responsibility for the genera! direction of the her ie satehonun T 7 Tie nthe See ; si s Y 
ever school programme, In, his duties the Principal is assisted oi Bede en ee Bok ie, it ¢/o Charles Barker and Sons Ltd., 
by a e-principal and by a principal of the evening school. STERN ee : - 
Applicants should have an industrial background, considerable CAPPER PASS AND SON LIMITED 
administrative experience in education, and an intimate knowledge Required for substantial Public Company in non-ferrous metals 
of t whole field of technical education. eee : industry, a Junior manager in the commercial department. The 
T lary is $6,000 x $150 to $6,700 plus any cost of living adjust- appointment will be made with a view to’ ultimate succession to the 
ment that may be payable (at present $86 per annum), The School post of Commercial Manager, for which applicant must be prepared 
District maintains a pension fund with the rate of employees’ contri- to undergo long period of training and have the ability and willing- 
butions based on age up to a maximum of 7.5 per cent. Reasonable ness to learn a highly specialised job. Desirable qualifications are: 
travelling expenses will be allowed. : 2 gs age 25 to 30; university “degree, preferably in science or engineering, 
Al ants should state their age, give full details of their training and some experience in industry.—Full particulars to Box 170. 
and experience, and include the names of at least three references. YENIOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER is required to act 
One copy of the letter of application should be submitted direct to in full-time consultant capacity to a large firm of electrical 
Mr F, A. Allden, Secretary-Treasurer, School District of be barge mg engineers and cable makers. The work entails theoretical studies 
Winn peg, Mente. ae Oeanitae oe -_ atink” Comuinae of comprehensive telecommunication systems, technical liaison with 
eecretary, the SSOC1 r © C n yerseas d istration ‘lose bo ion with 
wealth. 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.i, by the same date. home and overseas administrations, and close collaboration a 


pe PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY invite applications from 


progressive cable development team. Applicants must have a first- 
class technical background and wide experience of modern com- 


qualified Accountants for the position of Deputy Chief Accountant munication systems. Knowledge of telephone cable construction and 
at a commencing salary of £2,500 per annum, : installation is essential. The initial salary offered for this progressive 
The successful candidate will be considered for succession to the st is in the range of £1,200 to £1,500 per annum.—Reply to Box 164, 
post of Chief Accountant after two years’ service. t. National Institute of Economic and Social Research invites 
Applicants, preferably not more than 45 years of age, must be applications for one- or two-year appointments in each of its 
British subjects and members of a recognised professional accounting research grades: Research Associate Grade I, salary range £95i)- 
bod £1,150 (at present); Research Associate Grade Il, £600-£900; Research 
Wide practical experience in industry in all aspects of finance and Assistant, £400-£550, F.S.S.U. and a family allowance scheme applies 
accounting is essentialy inctuding budgetary control, taxation, to all grades. A special appointment would be considered for a 
statistics, costing and modern mechanised accounting, together with genior candidate of exceptional merit. Qualifications looked for are 
high ability to organise and control the work of a large staff. @ good honours degree in economics or allied disciplines, ability to 
The successful candidate will be required to become a member of handle statistical material, and (in senior grades) research experi- 
the Port of London Authority’s contributory superannuation scheme ence. Successful candidates would work in one of the following 
in accordance with the terms of the Port of London Acts 1928 and areas, each of which might involve field work, the study of business 
1950. In certain cases existing pensionable service is transferable. 2 operations, especially in investment and financing, using accounting 
Applications in an-envelope marked “ Deputy Chief Accountant, and other data; the analysis of family expenditure material. Appli- 
stating age, full details of qualifications and experience and when cations, marked ‘ Confidential,’’ should include full details of quali-~ 
available to take up appointment, should be sent to the General fications and experience and show!d reach the Secretary, 2 Dean 
Manager, Port of London Authority, Trinity Square, London, E.C,3, Trench Street, London, S.W.1, by the end of February. oa 
not later than March 7, 1953. NHE MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of a fast developing 
F. W. NUNNELEY, Secretary. company, manufacturing animal foods on large-scale production 
A' LE young executive, who has acquired a wages ag ee ee lines, require the services of a graduate of not more than 30 years 
4 f efficient general and sales management with Companies 0 of age. ; 5 3 
international renate, requires senior Weomamercsal appointment, ‘Applizente must have one of the following qualifications: B.Comm., 
Thoroughly capable of organising and leading a successful sales force, B.A, or B.Sc.(Econ.). They should also have experience in punched 
the advertiser is accustomed to negotiating at the highest level and card systems and the associated machinery plus a knowledge of 
is experienced in market research, budgetary control, Caneee: pur- statistical ee and sampling techniques, although the last named 
chasing and advertising, Other qualifications include expert know- is not essential. 3 ‘ 5 : 
led export trade and procedure, extensive travel in overseas The position will entail organising the office side of comprehensive 
; arkels, particularly Latin America, U.S.A. and Europe, oe ae market research panels and will therefore involve a certain amount 
lonours degree, flueney in four European languages and an out- of travelling. 3 
28 ~ ng military record as a twite-decorated parachute Lt. Colonel, Commencing salary will be between £750 and £900 per year and 
—~Box 179 : 


there is a non-contributory pension and life assurance scheme with 


A WELL-KNOWN Brake and Clutch Liner Manufacturer requires other benefits. 


eae ; ; lity and who are 
\ Representative for the automobile and aircraft industries, Only men or women of real ability, with personal an ; 
rs dent or prepared to live in the Birmingham-Coventry area, good mixers need sp ly. Rare, wee, in confidence, giving details 
Ppicants are invited to write im confidence to the Personne of age and career to date.— F 
Manacer stating their age and giving the fullest possible details of WELL -BSTABLISHED American Jute Company —— cies 
experience, qualifications, ete. SC checkaees should not be submitted. Accountant, age. 35-40, thoroughiy grounded in bt ena, sa Be 
Final selection will be on a highly competitive basis, and only those accountancy, who has already proved himself as an able Soe ing 
with considerable enthusiasm and ability to accept responsibility executive for some United Kingdom industrial camenny. ameaence 
should apply, Previous experience in the motor industry and an Calcutta, excellent prespects, salary commensurate wit . anne: mee 
ahi ty a ne an advantage. Salary ee ae — and ability.—Initial application outlining qualifications and experience 
pility, ar provided and nsion scheme compulsory. n out- to Box 183. 
slanding opportunity for an ‘exceptional individual.—Box 180. PANISH CONSULTANT, J. L. Castillo, See 43, 
(CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT requires change. Budgetary Control, Castleton Mansions, Riverview Gardens, S.W.13. RIV. 2338. 


/ Statistical, Cost referred. Workin pence LS ee 
hours secondary to prospects, Minimum salary £1,400 p.a.—Box 17 OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE Wi OF COVER. 
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The Rt. Hon. The Ear! of Feversham, D.S 0. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C., G.C. 
Frank Fleming, D.S.O., D.L. 

Robert Laidlaw. 

Alexander Logan McClure, W.S. 

Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O. 


Sit George W. Abercromby, Baronet, D.S.O. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Forbes, D.L. 

James Keith, C.B.E. 

Alexander Lyon, D.S.O., D.L. 


LIABILITIES 


Paid-up Capital 
Renee Fath coon o Siocon dana 
Notesin Circulation. 6635.66 eee 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
Acceptances and Engagements 


HEAD OFFICE 


LONDON (Chief Office) 


CEYLON HOUSE, 1 


Frank Fleming, D.S.O., D.L., Deputy Chairman. 


ABERDEEN (Chief Office) 
EDINBURGH (Chief Office) 
OVERSEAS (Chief Office) 








DIRECTORS 
Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronet, C.B.E., Chairman. 


Sir Andrew S. Macharg \ 
John S. Allan, D.L. Deputy Chairmen. 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK 


» D.L The Rt. Hon. Lord Maclay, K.B.E. 














(Established 1863) 


9-16, 


Royal. 3130. 


30 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
5 Castle Street, Aberdeen, 

29 George Street, Edinburgh. 

91 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
30 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


AMERICA SQUARE, LONDON, 


EAST INDIA MERCHANTS. 


Importers & Exporters. 


Associated Companies 


J. H. Vavasseur & Co. (Ceylon) Ltd. 


E. Coates & Co. (Galle) Ltd. 
Aspinwall & Co. Ltd. ‘ 
Aspinwall & Co. (Travancore) Ltd. 
J. H. Vavasseur & 
V. R. Vick & Co. Ltd. abs 
Red V. Coconut Products Ltd. 
Red V. Coconut Products Co. Inc. 


Co. (Malaya) Ltd. 


Wood & Selick Sweetened Coconut Co. eg 


Levetus Ltd. ... a 
Stone Evans & Shicicits Ltd. . 


Ceylon 
Ceylon 
S. India 
S. India 
— 


Philipines 

New ey, U.S.A. 

New Jersey, U.S.A. 
London 

Stony Stratford, Englan’ 


RS. 


ene 
46,0 l 


1039 


625,000 
8S 843 


rt) OF 
iS 


$63,252 


M.G Andrew Mitchell. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.0., M.C., : 
Sir Albert G. Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G.,-D.L. oe 
William Thyne. 
NORTHERN AREA LOCAL BOARD 
John S. Allan, D, L., Chairman. 
James A. Mackie, O.B.E. 
Lachlan Mackinnon, D.S.O. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr of Brechin, D.S.O., M.C., LID. | 
George Robb. 
ee __—_— 
John J. Campbell, General Manager. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS—3list DECEMBER, 1952. 
i ASSETS 
1952 1951 i 1952 195] 
£2,441,000 £2.441,000 | Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of 
3,700,000  5,700f000 | England «neces. crnadccscsnsaneenssseeaseltteceane 20,811,103 /9 
18,646,144 16,826,510 | Balances with and Cheques on.other Banks 25,447,900 2/./)/ 
races 159,852,708 152,818,605 Money at Call and Short Notice in London 15,800,000 
6,865,352 7,463,252 | Bilis Discounted. <i... Giese . percedivnzavdecass 232,531 
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CEYLON 


An 


Economic Survey 





On February 4th 1953 Ceylon celebrated the fifth anniversary of its independence 





A New Nation Takes Stock 


A’ rER five years of independence Ceylon is preparing to 

draw up a long-term plan of development. That such 
a scheme does not yet exist is due to the fact that the first 
years of enthusiasm and freedom coincided with a period of 
exceptional prosperity, with the result that many different 
projects were begun without proper study and co-ordination. 
In the past Ceylon has exported plantation products—tea, 
rubber, copra and coconut oil—in exchange for food and 
consumer goods from abroad. Since independence there 
has been a general desire—inspired by nationalism and the 
need to feed and employ a rapidly increasing population— 
to achieve greater self-sufficiency. The early plans, there- 
fore, gave first place to increased food production and the 
establishment of some industry with increased provision of 
hydro-electric power ; although it is generally recognised 
that the quickest way to improve living standards would 
be to increase commodity exports. 

Now that the high earnings of the cofmmodity boom are 
passing and Ceylon faces an adverse balance of trade and a 
budget deficit, it is clear that development projects must be 
more carefully selected and studied. This was the view of 
the mission from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
anc Development which reported last September. _ Its con- 
ch ‘ns Were not generally popular in a community which 
is css a united nation than a collection of races, in which 
ca) sectional interest thinks its own particular scheme of 
prime importance, 

some progress has, however, already been made. During 
these five years the first section of a hydro-electric scheme 
ha: been completed. The dam and irrigation channels have 
t<n constructed at Gal Oya for the first major colonisation 
scheme, which will ¢ provide a living for 25,000 
families. Much land has been brought under cultivation 
by ‘ess ambitious irrigation works and much has been spent 
on the social services. Attempts to start industries have 


been not entirely successful. A factory that was built at a 
cost of 21.5 million rupees to supply 90,000 tons of cement 
a year has proved very expensive ; it is said to be over- 
staffed, is run like a government department and has not 
achieved a high quality product. A factory to make paper 
from illuk grass, with a planned output of 3,750 tons a year, 
is under construction, and work has begun on a vegetable 
oil factory and a caustic soda plant. Plans have been 
approved for a cotton textile factory, and other industrial 
schemes have been sanctioned’ The International Bank 
mission recommended that these projects should be 
abandoned in favour of agricultural development ; but the 
advice was unpopular both because of the pessimism it 
expressed and because of the invested money that would be 
lost. 


With or Without the Foreigner 


The government, however, recognises the folly of keeping 
too much of the island’s development in its own hands. 
Indeed, it has welcomed and will probably act on the sugges- 
tion of the International Bank mission that a Ceylon 
Development Corporation should be formed to encourage 
private investment. Unfortunately the policy of “ Ceylonisa- 
tion” and the policy of attracting foreign capital are 
antagonistic. The investor wants some control over both 
money and staff, whereas the extreme advocates of 
Ceylonisation maintain that the plantation industries and 
the export-import trade have proved very profitable 
to foreigners in the past, and that the profits from them 


*should now come to the Ceylonese. But, quite apart from 


their traditional dislike of investment in business, there is 
a severe shortage of technical skill and trained ability in 
every field. Since December, 1950, the technical scheme 
under the Commonwealth Colombo Plan has provided 
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experts and training facilities abroad ; but it will be a long 
time before it will be possible to dispense with foreign 
technicians. If the Ceylonese would accept only a gradual 
increase of their participation, as juniors were trained and 
rose to responsible positions in foreign enterprises, the 
change might be made without harm to anyone ; but there is 
a desire to do everything in a hurry, to start from the stage 
that other nations have already achieved. What flatters 
national pride is sometimes preferred to what is obviously 
good for the national economy. 


An example of this impatience is to be seen in the expendi- 
ture of 45 per cent of the revenue on social services and on 
such public utilities as roads, railways and communications. 
The necessity of these services is obvious, but a more 
gradual development harnessed to an increase of resources 
might have proved better in the long run. But now, even 
for a government with a majority as large as the present 
one enjoys, it is politically impossible to cancel what has 
been once started. 


The government, faced with so many claims on the 
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national resources, has acted on the International Bank’ 
advice to set up a planning committee of the Cabinet y; * 
a planning secretariat attached to it. These will ex 
and report on future schemes. How much im 
objectiveness are brought to this task will depend very much 
on the strength of the newly appointed secretary. ' 


In suggesting the lines to be followed by the programme 
for the years 1953-9, the International Bank mission assumed 
that an annual investment of 250 million rupees should be 
possible. In financial circles it is thought that this figure 
will not be reached and statisticians claim that the sum 
needed is twice as large. But the government's preseq; 
policy is still to ask for advice and technical experts rather 
than for money. The greatest need is to educate the people 
in the way to improve their conditions rather than to supply 
improvements ready made. Except for the Tamils, who liye 
mainly in the north and form only ten per cent of the 
population, the Ceylonese are not naturally hard worker: 
It will probably take them some time to understand that 
welfare state will not work without their full and energetic 
co-operation. 


partiality and 


Increasing the Food Supply 


BOUT half of Ceylon’s food has to be imported, and 
agricultural policy is therefore of first importance in 

the development programme. Food to most Ceylonese 
means rice, and rice needs a great deal of water in which to 
grow. Practically all the land naturally suited to rice is 
already under cultivation, so that additional development 
has had to be based on irrigation. The cultivator cannot do, 
or pay for this himself ; indeed the almost universal lack of 
capital means that he must borrow at all stages of produc- 


tion, and almost all his crop is mortgaged before it is 
harvested. 


Irrigation and colonisation schemes were first started 
about twenty years ago, but really large-scale development 
has been undertaken only since the war. The current pro- 
gramme of agricultural development, covering the six years 
1947-1953, is intended to bring a total of 131,000 acres 
under cultivation and to make a considerably larger area 
ready for colonisation. Progress is not quite up to schedule, 
but its pace is increasing and by the end of 1953 Ceylon 
may be very little short of its target. Since nearly all the 
development must be in the dry zone, colonisation schemes 
have been designed as multi-purpose projects. Part of the 
land is irrigated for rice-growing and part is used for dry 





farming. In both cases the basic elements are the provision 
by the government of irrigation, the clearing and prepari- 
tion of the land, and the provision of a house for the colonist 
and his family. The cost of these services is high—between 
£1,200 and {£1,500 per family—and as there are more 
applicants than can be accommodated it is being asked 
whether the standard need be so high. But since the 
primary object is to increase food production, it is probably 
wise to remove all the obstacles before starting new colonists 
off, rather than to leave them to waste time and effort on 
ineffective attempts to get started. 


The largest and most spectacular of the colonisation 
schemes, sited in the Gal Oya valley, is a multi-purpose 
project. Some industrial development is planned, based on 
hydro-electric power for which the reservoir will provide 
water, and large scale dry farming and stock raising also is 
to be undertaken. About 25,000 families will be given 
holdings, but including the non-agricultural workers the 
settlement is expected to provide for about 200,000 people 
when fully developed. Up to the end of 1952 about 1,500 
families had moved in. 


In addition to the bringing of new land under cultivation, 
great efforts are being made to increase the very low yield 
of the land already in use. The Department of Agriculture 
is trying to improve methods of cultivation and to encourage 
the use of better seeds. Mechanisation is being introduced, 
usually together with co-operative farming because it 
useful enly in fairly large scale production ; but although 
the number of tractors is increasing there are as yet Very 
few trained operators. Agricultural schools for both boys 
and girls are being opened and it is hoped that the pupils 
will help to train other cultivators. Great importance ' 
attached to the development of co-operative farming, for at 
present most of the rice is grown on small holdings, oftea 
smaller than one acre. 
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Changing Eating Habits 
A guaranteed price scheme has been introduced to 
production of food crops for sale. It has had 


ncourage Sa : 

as access, but many growers prefer to limit their pro- 
rab ‘» order not to lose their subsidised ration. 
Purchases of paddy by the Government Marketing Depart- 





ment rose from 231,750 bushels in 1950 to 1,022,841 
bushels in 1951. Allowing for double cropping on some 
land. the total area under rice is just over one million acres. 
The vield is officially estimated at about 15 bushels per 
acre, but this is known to be am underestimate. 


In an attempt to reduce the quantity of rice which must 
be imported, dry farming is being developed together with 
propaganda to encourage a more varied diet. New Zealand 
has provided financial help under the Colombo Plan for 
the development of a dry farming colonisation scheme, and 
technical assistance has been given by the UN Food and 
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Agricultural Organisation (FAO). Chena (shifting) cultiva- 
tion, which has been traditional in the dry zone, is to be 
gradually replaced by scientific management, crop rotation 


and stock raising. Grains such as maize and kurakkan, 
curry stuffs, vegetables and fruit are the foods which it is 
hoped to devclop, but experiments in growing cotton, sugar 
and tobacco are also being tried. 


Animal husbandry is comparatively new to the island, 
and although the government attaches importance to it the 
average cultivator does not. | Cattle and buffaloes are 
regarded mainly as draught animals and religious considera- 
tions limit their being reared for food. Milk production is 
low because what little pasture land exists is poor. Govern- 
ment stud farms have existed since the mid ‘thirties, and 
attempts are being made to improve the breeds and health 
of livestock and to extend its use. It is possible to rear 
European breeds on high ground, but the pasture there is 
poor and the danger of soil erosion great. An animal 
husbandry expert from FAO recommended in 1951 that a 
long term plan—possibly for 25 years—should be drawn up 
because short term measures were unlikely to succeed. The 


- International Bank mission, moreover, pointed out the 


dangers of hasty action and recommended that the pro- 
gramme should be preceded by an island-wide survey of 
livestock potential. 


Agricultural development in all these forms is probably 
Ceylon’s most repaying form of investment, since it can 
help to cut the cost of imports and raise the standard of 
living at one and the same time. But with the population 
increasing at a rate of about 3 per cent per year, the present 
scale of development barely keeps pace with current needs. 


The Export Crops 


Tea Faces a Buyer’s Market 


; the most important single item in Ceylon’s 
S economy is tea, it is perhaps encouraging that there are 
ho signs of a crisis such as has affected India’s tea growers. 
The quality of Ceylon tea has always been one of its main 
advantages in a competitive market. Even during the war, 
when buyers were clamouring for supplies, the standard 


won 


of plucking was maintained ; and now, with the end of 
British tea rationing, Ceylon expects to benefit irrespective 
of whether consumption increases or tends to move to 
higher qualities. 


-Ceylon’s tea production is about 300 million Ib a year out 
of a world total of the order of 1,000 million Ib ; the only 
larger producer is India, with about 575 million lb. The 

ve stability of the market for tea is largely based on 
the United Kingdom’s imports, which account for nearly 
all the world total. Because of this stable demand the 
rice of tea is extremely important not only to the producer 
ut also to the government of Ceylon ; in 1951 over one- 
‘th of the gross national product was provided by tea 
exports, valued at Rs 800 million, while the 1951-52 
revenue benefited by Rs 165 million from tea export duty 
as well as from the industry’s contribution to taxation. 
The industry is also the largest single employer of labour 
in the island, but since most of its labour is Indian there 
are ciffering views as to the benefits of this. 


aosS'd = 


The area under tea t6tals only about 560,000 acres, or 
17 per cent of the cultivated land, and is concentrated in 
a roughly triangular district in the south-west with some 
scattered lowland holdings in the south. The best teas, 
grown at heights above 4,000 ft, and medium qualities 
grown between 2,000 and 4,000 ft, provide most of the 
output ; low-grown low quality tea occupies only about 
§0,000 acres, mainly in smallholdings owned by Ceylonese. 
Acreage has been controlled since 1933 under the Inter- 
national Tea Agreement, but in any case there is little suit- 
able land remaining uncultivated. The high cost of open- 
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ing new estates, the high investment cost of cultivation and 
processing, the need for skilled staff and the effect of the 
government’s policy of Ceylonisation all tend to dis- 
courage extension by non-Ceylonese unless it is certain that 
the best qualities can be produced. Ceylonese owners, for 
their part, are unlikely to extend the estates ; many of them 
dislike spending money on maintaining quality and yield, 
but prefer to take as much as possible from the bushes for 
a few years and, when the loss of production has become 
obvious, to sell the estate for what it will fetch. However, 
the process of Ceylonisation of estate ownership is not 
yet rapid ; according to one estimate, about 5 per cent of 
the total area has changed hands since 1947, but since the 
1950-51 price boom the pace has slowed down. 


The steady yield throughout the year made possible by 
the double monsoon climate gives Ceylon an advantage 
over competitors dependent upon seasonal production, but 
also necessitates high expenditure on fertilisers and careful 
maintenance of the soil fertility. The industry has estab- 
lished a research institute which has given much attention 
both to these problems and to the control of “ blister 
blight,” a disease which seriously reduces output. Attempts 
are being made to propagate bushes resistant to this blight. 
The increased cost of replanting with specially selected 
seedlings is one of the reasons why plantation owners are 
beginning to talk of the need for government assistance or 
at least for a reduction in taxation or permission to curtail 
labour costs. 


High Cost of Labour 


Labour costs now absorb about 70 per cent of running 
expenses. Rates of pay are fixed by a wages board, and 
recently these have been slightly reduced for low and 
medium grown tea, on which the export tax bears most 
heavily. But wages are only a small part of the cost of the 
labour force. Housing is provided, and coolie lines are 
now giving way to cottages for single families ; schools 
must be provided for the workers’ children, of whom there 
are many, and the standards of building and teachers are 
gradually to be brought in line with the new education 
programme ; medical facilities are essential under the 
Medical Wants Ordinance, although the government makes 
some contribution to the cost ; and the storekeeping and 
distribution of food sold in fixed-price estate shops is also 
the responsibility of the employer. 

Some changes are being made in the method of marketing 
Ceylon’s tea. With the end of war restrictions and of the 
United Kingdom bulk purchasing contract, the government 
is insisting upon the development of the Colombo auctions 
and restricting the amount which may be sent to London 
auctions ; the quota for 1952-53 is 60 million lb of high and 
medium tea compared with 100 million Ib in the previous 
year. This change arises partly from a desire to create 
employment, partly from nationalism, and partly from 
expectation of better prices; but the chief motive is, 
perhaps, the hope of attracting more buyers from more 
countries, since it is clear that there will be a world surplus 


of tea in the near future and competition for markets must 
increase. 


Rubber for China’s Rice 


Rubber, the second in importance of Ceylon’s plantation 
crops, may be dramatically influenced by the new five-year 
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agreement with China for the exchange of rubber for rice 
While the industry has obtained, through this agreement a 
guaranteed market for 50,000 tons a year of sheet rubber 
almost the total output of this type—it has at the same time 
become subject to increased government control, and the 
policy of Ceylonisation of trade will be carried 


a ste 
further. For the plantations, the importance of the tg 
ment lies in the government’s decision to use Part of the 


proceeds of the rubber sales to establish a rehabilitation 
fund and a price stabilisation fund. 

The urgent need for rehabilitation is the result of the War 
years, when slaughter tapping was combined with an almos, 
complete cessation of replanting. In 1947 the Ceylon 
Rubber Commission classified 175,000 out of a total of 
about 650,000 acres as uneconomic land, and according to 
some estimates this figure has now increased to 200,000 
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acres. The commission recommended that this land should 
be cleared and the ground used for other crops ; if at the 
same time other rubber areas could be replanted with high- 
yielding species, production could be maintained so that 
the ultimate gain would be twofold. But both clearing and 
replanting were slowed down by the high prices obtainable 
in the Korean boom, when tapping rose to a level far 
exceeding even that of the war years, and production 
reached a peak of 113,500 tons, despite the fact that the 
area under rubber was smaller than in the previous peak 
year, 1943, when 105,500 tons was produced. 


More Smallholders 


The mission from the International Bank, in its report 
published last September, supported the reduction i 
acreage originally suggested in 1947 and recommended 
measures to improve the yield of the remaining area. While 
the most important of these measures is the acceleration of 
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replanting with high-yielding types, improved tapping and 
more careful cultivation could also help to increase the 
yield of existing plantations ; the present yield of about 400 
jb per acre compares unfavourably with the 1,200 to 1,300 
lb per acre obtained from the replanted areas of Malaya 
and Indonesia. 

The Rubber Research Institute is giving particular atten- 
tion to the problems of smallholders, whose relative import- 
ance is increasing. In 1938, out of a total area of 604,100 
acres under rubber, smallholdings of less than Io acres 
accounted for 130,500 acres and large estates (100 acres 
and over) for 349,600 acres ; in 19§1 the total area under 
rubber was 655,500 acres, smallholdings amounting to 
171,500 acres and large estates to 343,200 acres. The 
increase in the proportion of Ceylonese ownership tends to 
accelerate the growth of smallholdings both through the 
fragmentation of estates under the inheritance laws and 
through the encouragement of co-operative farming ; the 
average size of 122,911 small holdings in 1950 was 1.4 acres. 


Fears for Crepe Rubber 


Producers of crepe rubber, which has recently become 
increasingly important in Ceylon, are concerned about the 
effect of the Chinese agreement to pay more than the open 
market price, since the price of latex for crepe rubber is 
normally higher than, but governed by, that for sheet. It 
has been suggested that the export duty might be reduced 
or that China might be asked to buy crepe as well as sheet 
rubber, but there is no sign that either of these hopes will 
be fulfilled. 


In 1951 China took only 5,500 tons of sheet rubber from 
a total of §7,000 tons exported, and this suggests that if the 
industry could put its production in order during the period 
of the Chinese agreement it should be possible almost to 
double rubber exports. Unfortunately, if the present trend 
of decreasing production continues the whole sheet output 
will be taken by China and other markets may be lost and 
not easily regained. The other main customers for Ceylon’s 
sheet rubber in 1951 were the United Kingdom (18,716 
tons), the United States (6,110 tons), Italy (6,042 tons) and 
Germany (5,784 tons). 


The Ageing Coconut 


Coconuts, while classified as an export plantation crop, 
are also an important item of domestic consumption. At 
present about half the output is consumed in Ceylon, and 
increasing population and rising standards of living are 
creating higher domestic needs. Ceylon is, however, the 
third most important world exporter of copra and coconut 
oil, and since world demand for fats and oils remains strong 
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it is clear that coconut production must be increased if it is 
to maintain this position. 

Unlike tea and rubber, coconuts are grown almost entirely 
by Ceylonese nationals and largely in smallholdings or 
village gardens. There is no accurate estimate of the acreage 
but it probably totals well over a million acres. A big 
replanting programme will have to be undertaken if produc- 
tion is to be maintained, for the palm passes its optimum 
yield at 60 years, and it is estimated that one-third of the 
total acreage is already older and a large proportion nearing 
this age. A heavily subsidised replanting scheme has been 
in operation since 1948, but there is difficulty in convincing 
smallholders of the need for rehabilitation ; the International 
Bank mission calculated that about one million seedlings 
should be planted each year to maintain the present export 
level and meet the increased home demand. The Coconut 
Research Institute is working to improve the yield of the 
present trees by increased use of fertilisers, better soil 
husbandry and better water conservation ; its funds are 
derived from a levy on exports, government grants, and 
income from estates, but more finance and more staff are 
needed. 

Other commercial crops are grown only on a small scale 
in Ceylon. The most important are cocoa, which is 
frequently planted as an under crop to rubber ; tobacco, 
which has hitherto been grown mainly in the Jaffna area 
but is now being more generally encouraged both for local 
use and for export ; and various spices such as cinnamon, 
citronella, pepper, cardamoms and cloves. 
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Finance, Trade and Labour 


The End of the Boom Years 


HE importance of foreign trade to Ceylon may be 
shown very simply. The gross national product for 
1951 was estimated at Rs. 4,619 million of which Rs. 1,779 
million, or 38.5 per cent, represented exports: for 1952 the 
contribution from exports may fall by as much as Rs. 400 
million. Among the chief items of national expenditure, 
imported food and consumption goods totalled Rs. 1,524 
million and consumption of local produce Rs. 1,554 million. 


In the past the export surplus, combined with a prudent 
budget policy, has enabled development expenditure to 
be covered by net surpluses of revenue over ordinary 
expenditure and by receipts from internal loans without 
a significant reduction of external assets. But this is no 
longer the case, The fall in exports has reduced govern- 
ment revenue, a large part of which comes from export 
duties, and combined with the deterioration in the terms 
of trade has reduced external assets from a peak of 


CEYLON’S NATIONAL PRODUCT 1951 
(Rs. million) 








Gross National Product Gross National Expenditure 





Domestic exports less # tapetes Imported food and consump- 





ORRIN Si, sia as pean | 1,779 tion goodst . - | 2,524 
Local produce consu: med in } Consumption of local pro- 

Ceylon .. Se Lateess Eee GM i cescc: <i 1,554 
Trade and transport.......... | 566 Personal and domestic ser- | 
Professions and service ....... | 326 WIR cus. heey ee 
POE os 6s SAE is ow KEE O RS | 68 Rent and trave : 115 
Capital development industries | 390 Central and Li cal Govern- 
Government ®505 6 0/.....408e% | 363 ment expenditure on goods | 
Income from abroad .......e. 3 and services | 

i Remittances & travel abroad 139 
j Dividends and interest to | 
non-residents ............ i 92 
Gross capital formation at | 
j home— 
} Government............. 22 
Private .... eo 315 
Net change in foreign assets | 109 
Less Import and excise duties | 
net of subsidic Bids even | eae 
Statistical discrepancy...... -— 20 
4,619 4619 
* Salaries, wages and allowances of Central Government and Local Government 


servants not elsewhere in juded. ¢ Market value. 


Rs. 1,208.6 million in January, 1952, to Rs. 879.4 million 
at the end of November. 


During the 1947-53 development programme the aim 
has been to balance revenue and expenditure for the period 
as a whole, without too much concern whether there was 
a surplus or deficit in individual years. Revenue for 1951-52 
was estimated at Rs. 933 million, expenditure from revenue 
at Rs. 930 million and expenditure from loan funds at 
Rs. .17§ million. The provisional out-turn, however, shows 
revenue of Rs. 954 million and expenditure of Rs. 1,023 
million and Rs. 202.9 million. The budget for 1952-53 
presented last July assumed that an. approximate balance 
would be attained by the use of the unappropriated 
surplus from 1950-§1 and 1951-52. When it became clear 
that no such surplus would exist, expenditure was cut by 
Rs. 100 million at once and a further Rs. 100 million was 
reserved for future consideration. No cut was made in the 
rice subsidy, one of the largest items of current expenditure, 


but the ration was reduced in order to maintain :h- subsidy 
at its present level. ; 
Ceylon has had no difficulty in raising inte: 


nal loans : 
two more were announced in the budget statemen: of 10 ; 
which would bring the total of public debt to Rs. 649 
million—compared with Rs, 469 million at ap mber 30, 
1947 and Rs. 194 million in 1938. About half of the loan 


funds have been used for the development of national 
wealth, about 25 per cent for utility services and 15 pe 


tT cent 
for social services. 


Coaxing the Coy Trader 


In the first eleven months of 1952 the cost of imports was 
Rs. 1,521.3 million and receipts from exports only 
Rs. 1,386.8 million, compared with Rs. 1,559 million and 
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CEYLON’S REVENUE AND EXPENDITUR| 
(Rs. million) 
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Revenue chargeable ‘ seat te 4 
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a 
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BOOP GO ook iva by ead eee 623-3 663-2 | 5-5 
IQGOGE oso ic nk bk ees ban ee 910-3 804-9 5-7 
1951-52— 
Budget estimate ............0- 933-0 930-0 } 175-0 
Oe ss 6a ca\se nee cpeenee 954-0 1,023-0 } 2-9 
1952-55 (estimate*)............%. 904-2 939-5 1 I} 
1947-53 (total estimate);.......+. | 4487-4 4,407-4 





* Before economies announced in September, 1952. 


Rs. 1,904 million respectively for the whole of 1951. At 
present essential foodstuffs account for about half of the 
total value of imports and other consumer goods for 25 
to 30 per cent. Capital goods imports are increasing, but in 
view of the rising population it will be a long me before 
the higher production they make possible can help to reduce 
imports. 
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The government is encouraging Ceylonese participation 
in the import trade by granting licences for “ new ” trade 
only to Ceylonese nationals, but lack of experience in 
trading has prevented this policy from having a rapid 
success. Steps are contemplated to extend distribution by 
Ceylonese importers, who are at present inclined to sell 
their imports in bulk to old-established firms. In 1951 
there were about 2,000 import firms registered, but 60 per 
cent of the trade was handled by about roo firms, mainly 
British ; and many of the small firms are Indian. The 
Ceylonization policy is not to be extended to exports until 
later, but as a first step it was intended to confine the rubber 
exports to China under the five year agreement to Ceylonese 


shippers. 
Local and Indian Labour 


The 1946 census showed that 38.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion were gainfully occupied, of whom §2.9 per cent were 


in agriculture, forestry and fishing. The largest employers - 


are the tea and rubber estates and most of their labourers 
are Indian immigrants or descendants of Indians ; in 1951 
they totalled 781,000. Under the Ceylon Citizenship Act 
Indians are disfranchised, and it is the working of the 
regulations under which they may become Ceylon citizens 
that has caused difficulties between the Governments of 
Ceylon and India. Ceylon is also anxious to reduce the 
drain of their remittances, although the Indians point out 
that the earnings from the export crops they help to produce 
are many times greater than the remittances. Since 1948, 
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however, the number of Ceylonese labourers employed on 
the estates has increased. 

There is a continuing shift towards professional occupa- 
tions, particularly government service, which may be 
accelerated if educational standards improve. Employment 
figures are not collected regularly, but there is little un- 
employment ; many agricultural workers, however, are 
under-employed and attempts are being made to use their 
idle time in village development schemes. 

There is a strong trade union movement, but it is mainly 
political and its leaders are professional politicians. Working 
conditions are governed more by the employers’ federations, 
who expect their miembers to conform to reasonable 
standards, than by the workers’ own demands. There is 
adequate machinery for settling industrial disputes and 
wages are controlled in most instances by wages boards. 


MAIN ITEMS IN CEYLON’S TRADE 
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WP sic on bss eaceuee | mill. Ib. | 297-5 | 298-0 | 305-0 | 650-0 0 
OE oe sss awe % 197-0 | 265-0 | 229-0 | 124-5 | 405-0 | 582-0 
Cees iooG os bene }"000 cwt}] 431-5 | 42250 387-0} 21-5 25:5 27-0 
Coconut of}... 2.2... | pe 1784-0 1500-0 (2200-0 | 121-0 | 127-0 | 227-0 
Dessicated coconut. . - 312-0 | 898-0 | 796-0} 25°5;| 95-0 66-0 
Imports | 
WOO: Sheecnnckt cove "000 cwt} 7,936 | 9,808 | 7,915 | 226-4 | 278-0 | 256-2 
Wheat flour & wheat | 7 3,148 | 3,314 | 4,285] 82-7 79-3 | 115-5 
OO Bs Soi ik od » 2,332 | 2,173 | 2,800] 47-6 57-4 | 100-0 
Piece goods ........ mill. yd} 109-9 | 109-8 | 110-2 | 128-8 | 146-5 189-5 
Curry stuffs, etc..... ‘000 cwt} 2,233 | 2,405 | 2,525 88-6 9:0 1168 






Towards a Welfare State 


N EXT to the drive to increase food production, most 
attention has been given by the government of 
Ceylon to social services, of which education is placed first. 
It 1s considered politically necessary if democracy is to 
work successfully, and economically necessary if a pre- 
dominantly peasant population is to develop a more 
advanced way of life. A certain amount of trouble has 
arisen because of political pressure to move at a pace faster 
than the country can afford. 

Attendance at school is compulsory between the ages of 
§ and 16, wherever suitable accommodation is available 
within reasonable distance of the pupil’s home. The aim is 
to provide free education from kindergarten to university 
for everyone wanting to take advantage of it. Both school 
buildings and teachers are still insufficient, although during 
the past five years 323 primary schools and 269 secondary 
schools have been opened and old schools are being replaced 
by modern buildings. In 19§2 there were 3,000 teachers 
under training compared with 1,516 in 1946. 
he programme is being criticised on several counts. It 
is extremely expensive: the estimate for 1952-53 is 
Rs 118,640,865, and many think less elaborate buildings 
would have been adequate. Controversy has also arisen 
over the decision that by 1955 instruction should be entirely 
in the vernaculars, as it has been in the past in the primary 
schools. The lack of trained teachers and text books in 
Vamil and, especially, in Sinhalese is causing educationists 
‘© protest that this means a fall in standards. To this, she 


government replies that less than 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion speak English and that they should not receive privi- 
leged education. As national languages are to be used for 
the administration of the island, it is argued, the rising 
generation must have a thorough knowledge of them. 
Another cause of friction is the introduction of a selective 
test at 14 (held for the first time last year) to decide whether 
a pupil is fit for senior secondary education, with the 
ultimate aim of reaching the university, or should attend 
one of the vocational schools which are to be established 
to give instruction in such subjects as agriculture and 
handicrafts. The opponents of the test see in it a trick to 
economise in the provision of higher education and to 
condemn the children to life in the villages. 

Between 1,500 and 2,000 students are at present attend- 
ing the university, which provides courses in arts, science, 
medicine and law. A faculty of engineering is eventually to 
be added to the new university buildings opened in 19§2, 
but for the time being it has been postponed as a measure 
of economy. Technical education does not yet provide the 
necessary facilities for training the personnel required for 
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the development programme. There is a basic technical 
training institute for youths of 16 to 18, who receive pre- 
apprentice instruction in general workshop practice, and a 
technical college which conducts degree courses and trains 
teachers for vocational schools. Both these institutions are 
very small, and it has been suggested that to enlarge them 
with Colombo Plan funds might give better results than 
sending a few men abroad for advanced training. 


After Malaria, the Deluge 


After education the greatest need is for improved medical 
services. There is a shortage of doctors, nurses, training 
facilities and suitable people for training. The few hospitals 
which exist are grossly overcrowded ; it is not unusual to 
find twice as many patients as the buildings are designed to 
hold. But much has been done in the larger villages by 
central dispensaries and health units, and maternity services 
cover about half the reported births. Most of the cost of the 
health services is met by the government, and the estimated 
expenditure of 1952-53 is Rs. 89,533,313. 

The most spectacular achievement in Ceylon’s medical 





life is the virtual elimination of malaria. Control measures 
were started in the mid ‘thirties and greatly intensified 
during the war. In 1948 the number of cases reported was 
a quarter of that of 1946 ; the total is now about 500,000 
to 700,000 a year compared with 23 to 3 million before 
1942. A result of the consequent fall in the death rate is 
that the population is now increasing at the rate of about 3 
per cent a year. Tuberculosis has now become the most 
serious problem for the medical services, although they have 
also to cope with diseases due to overcrowding and lack 
of drainage and piped water. Special tuberculosis treatment 
centres are to be established with funds provided: by 
Australia under the Colombo Plan, but little progress beyond 
the planning stage has yet been reported. 


The Moneylender Remains 


In the social services co-operative societies of various 
kinds play an important part but, like so much else, they 
are not available over all the Island or to all the population, 
The first were the credit societies started in 1912 in an 
attempt to give the peasant-cultivator an alternative to the 
moneylender-trader ; but by 1950-51 there were only 2,149 
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societies with 70,000 members, Trading societi«; are y “i 
organised, with retail stores societies backed by wholesale 
stores unions and a Co-operative Wholesale Establishment 
The growth of the retail societies was assured by their ie 
asa basis of the rationing system. The CWE 10: handles 
a large direct import trade and it is expected that it will 
play a large part in the programme for bringing inoce int 





Ceylonese hands ; it is run by an autonomous board »f direc. 
tors appointed by the Minister of Food and Co-operative 
Development. Marketing and production societies are being 
used to educate the population in food production and to 
provide a means of distributing their produce. They are also 
being used as a basis for co-operative farming. 

Where credit, trading and production societies exist, the 
peasant has the means to become, if he wishes, independent 
of the private trader and moneylender. But development 
has not been very rapid and there is some doubt whether the 
societies are as popular as their sponsors think they should 
be. One reason for their slow growth is the lack of suitable 
people to run them. Agricultural production and sales 
societies provide a full-time administrative officer from the 
Department of Land Development as food production 
officer, but other societies have to recruit local staff. A 
school of co-operation to train officers has been started but 


progress must be slow until general education reaches a 
higher standard. 


The Need and the Price 


There is as yet no insurance against unemployment, 
though a state scheme is being planned. Relief works, 
usually in the form of road or bridge construction, have been 
undertaken to employ those without work ; and in some 
cases training has been given to fit the. men for employment 
on normal government work. The conditions in villages 
are being improved by rural development societies with 
labour provided by the under-employed, a category which 
includes most of the agricultural workers. Organisations 
of women, as well as of men are being encouraged in an 
attempt to break down the attitude of waiting for cvery- 
thing to be done by an outside organisation. 

Ceylon’s avowed aim is to become a welfare state, and a 
great deal certainly needs to be done to improve cond: 1101s 
for the majority of the population. But the Government, in 
an attempt to provide everything in the shortest possible 


time, is organising a service which demands from the p-p!< 
- . . . . ‘ ‘ 
no contribution in effort and very little in money, and wich 


requires a high degree of economic development to pay ‘or 
it. Much has been achieved in the last five years but much 
more remains to be done. The peasant does not realise ‘hat 
his schools and nurses and piped water have been pai lor 
out of the high prices received for exports and are no the 
automatic result of independence. If in future he is »ed 
to work in order to provide the next instalment of oo! 
things, he may demand them as a right and wish th! he 
could return to the lazy days of foreign rule. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


nREes Ww ions invited for the post 
ESCTURESHEE em - ; 100 160 t 300 r annum, accord- 
et bP and qualifications, with” SoU . and children’s 
ing * id porte moval 
Tne 7 om should be versed in the law of Scotland, will 
oe bie primarily for the teaching of International Law 
aS - private) and (eventually) Comparative Law. 
roe ns should reach the Secretary the University (from 
App - of application and conditions of appointment may be 
 eaale . jater than March 9, 1963. 


oua 


The ersity, Aberdeen. ._ W. 8. ANGUS, Secretary. 


. LRSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

ADI ns are invited for thé posts of Senior Agricultural 
Reo ‘Farm Management Liaison Officer) and of Agricultural 
Eco! n the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service at the 
any sartment, Applicants should possess honours degrees, .or 
. n Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agriculture, and 
shai .ve experience in Agricultura! Economics advisory or 
en rk. For the first named t experienc@ in farm manage- 
ment »y werk and a knowlédge of the Welsh language are 
3 Salary scales: Senter Agricultural Beonomist £880 x £30— 
£1,041 icultural Beonomist x £25-£770 x £30—£880, plus pay 
add | both eases at the rate of 10 per cent of the first £500 
a 5 per cent of the second £500 and 24 per cent of the third 
pha superannuation under the F.S.8.U, Applications, giving 
parti of age, education and previous experience, together with 
he} of two referees, should reach the undersigned, from wou 
furt} rticulars may be obtained, ngt later than March 14, 1953, 

= MAELO WYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


~ THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
APPLICATIONS are invited for a FULL-TIME TEACHER. duties 
te + on September 1,. 1953, “Applicants should be graduates 
n E ics ©r Commerce with either (a) special subject of 
Accou es and ability to take Economics or 1.8.M.A. final subjects, 
or (i cial subjeet of Money and Banking and ability to take 
Book} ng and general commercial knowledge. Applicants should 
be pi d to teaeh their special subjects to final degree/professional 


THE ECON 





The pointment is on the Grade B scale, Burnham (Further 
Edu Report, which commences at £550 = annum, rising by 
nnual increments of £25 to a maximum of per annum, plus 
idon allowance of £36 or £48 per annum, with an additional 
low for training where applicable. The commencing salary 
iv include inerements in respect of previous teaching and profes- 
sior xperience, and of war service, 

A form of application, which should be returned by not later than 
i4 days following the publication of this advertisement, may be 
btained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
inde! ned, 





Director of Education. 






This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable ification for statistical, research, educa 
tional and welfare work. Ir is necessary only to by 
three examinations. Wolsey Hal! (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 857 B.Sc. Econ. (Fina!) Successes, 1925-52. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of ies, Dept. Pi 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Bn ET LL OE TT ERT TE ARTE TAS Nw rs ee eS 
( ‘TINENTAL HOLIDAYS, not mass produced but individually 
nged for you—hundreds of places and hotels available. Prices, 
i days, range from £17 to. £75 (£18 and over spending money 
nolidays); 14-day tour of three places from £40 (£15 spending 
iso Channel Islands: Rall or Air Tickets, ‘Phone, call, or 
post.—Businesas and Holiday Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, 
Traf Square, Lendon, W.C-.2. TItehali 4114/5, 
| I . ADVISER, 87, with experience both in commerce and 
é stry, seeks change providing greater scope to his qualifica- 
| abilities, Accustomed commercial negotiations, Authority 
x n laws, Prewar practising barrister.—Box 181. 
pP ON sought as Sales Manager/Advertising Manager. Fifteen 
experience successful marketing proprietary foodstuffs 
d famous company. Highest qualifications and references, 
Box 178. 
interest to Business Executives and Others requiring 
accommodation within easy reach of Town. 
BEDS & BUCKS BORDERS 
(only 48 miles from London) 
xcellent Surroundings and situate in its own park 
D GEORGIAN RESIDENCE & ESTATE OF 180 ACRES 
WITH THREE LODGES 
All in perfeet condition. Modern conveniences. 
Farm Buildings and Machinery and Equipment available 
if desired, 
Further details, photographs, etc., from 
HILLIER PARKER MAY & BOWDEN, 
77 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1, 














NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
‘:.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 
_cclared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
‘larch 16, 1953. to shareholders of record at the close of 
SINess February 13, 1953. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
February 5, 1953. - — C. H. WINDELER, Tt: 

























TRADING OR ESTABLISHING | 
in CANADA o the WEST INDIES? 


If you are irading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchangs 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Oid Broad Street London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with /imited liability. 





DON 


A lecture on “‘ American Politics Today” will be given by Pro- 
fessor D. W. Brogan (Cambridge) at 5 p.m. on Februar th at 
the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA © 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1959-60 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due April 1, 1953, the Balances of the several Accounts 
in the above mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of March 
2nd, and that on and/after March 3rd the Stocks will be transferable 
ex dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonia] and Overseas) 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks). 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.¢.2. G, A. D. HARRISON, 
February 10, 1953. Manager. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
: Principal: J. Lamb, B.A., B.8c. 

Applications are invited for the full-time post of Lecturer. Candi- 
dates should possess a good Honours Degree in Economics and have 
had experience in Industry or Commerce. Ability to assist in the 
developn.ent of courses in Industrial Administration and Management 
is desirable. Salary: Lecturer Scale £90 x £25—41,040, 

Prescribed application form, obtainable from the undersigned, 
should be returned within 14 days of the appearance of this 


advertisement. 
3 H, V. LIGHTFOOT, Director of Education, 
City Education Office, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR SOCIAL TRAINING 

The Delegacy proposes to appeint a Tutor im Public and Social 
Administration (man or woman), the appointment to begin on 
October 1, 1953: Candidates should have high academic qualifications, 
combined with practical experience of the working of the eocia! 
services in their statutory or voluntary aspects. 

The stipend will be on an incremental scale £500 x £50 to £950, with 
superannuation, the point of entry depending on. qualifications and 
experience, The appointment will be made for a period of either 
three or five years in the first instance. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, and a short account 
of the applicant's qualifications, experience and academic career, 
should be sent before March 31, 1953, to the-Secretary of the Delegacy, 
35 Beaumont Street, Oxford, from whom further particulars of the 
post can be obtained, Testimonials are not required, 

The choice of the Delegates will not be limited to those who apply, 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP _ 

The University Court will be considering shortly an Appointment 
to the Stevenson Lectureship in Sees tenable in the first 
‘instance for a maximum period of five years from October 1, 1953, or 
from such later date as may be arranged. The appointment will be 


full time. The stipend will be £800 to £1,000 per annum, with super- 
annuation. All who may be interested are asked to communicate 
with the undersigned, who will supply further particulars. 


_ ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. | 
fy AKE DISTRICT.—Leathes Cottage, Borrowdale, Keswick. Com- 
4 fortable guest house. H.. & C. all bedrooms. Central heating. 
On bus route. Centre for the high hills, near Derwentywater. 


Super Fine Wire 
002" downward 


Our greatly extended and modernized Fine Wire Plant is 
now producing Super Fine Wire in all our standard Alloys, 
particularly ‘ Nichrome ’ V, ‘ Nichrome * and ‘ Advance’ in 
sizes*from “002” downward. 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


MANCHESTER 15 


Specialists in Nickel and Nickel Alloys = —>~=%& 
~~ THER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 451 








, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by 
thie issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, February 14, 1953. 
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Now your bicycle’s 
all over my towel! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 

The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 

come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 
although hardly abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the lousewife’s part 


Chemicals for Industry @NGAE HT & WI J Ta 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD-+ 49 PARK LANE+LONDON-:W.! 








